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BEAUTY OF DESIGN AND THE PICTORIAL 
ELEMENT IN STAINED GLASS 


By CLEMENT HEATON 


N an article by Major Arthur de 
[ ies in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

for November 1925, the ideas of 
Dr. Ralph Adams Cram concerning 
stained glass are attacked as “joyously 
absurd’. He is quoted as showing that 
stained glass is not a pictorial art and 
that its design must be based on its 
limitations, etc. 

It is vital for those practicing this 
art that they should not only be sure 
themselves what to aim at, but also 
have the support of the public in what 
they do, or endless confusion and 
bickering must result. We therefore 
seek to clear up the matter as far as 
we can. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Cram’s views, it should be recognized 
that he by no means stands alone. 

The late Professor A. L. Frothing- 
ham says of stained glass*: “It is 


*“*A History of Architecture,” Sturgis & Frothingham III, pp. 
380-382. 


sometimes thought of carelessly or 
ignorantly as painting on glass, but 
what can be cailed properly by this 
name is a later and a regrettable de- 
viation from the true mediaeval 
methods. The earliest Gothic glass is 
more strictly a part of the architec- 
tural design than was the case with the 
more developed and freer art. Modern 
architects in planning church interiors 
would do well to re-introduce this type. 
It is the most perfect that can be im- 
agined from their point of view, even 
though the painter might criticize the 
drawing and lack of naturalism.’’ The 
author, Charles H. Moore, in his 
“Gothic Architecture’, takes the same 
stand, and says: “The colors which 
make up the design must be employed 
in a strictly heraldic manner’. The 
differentiation pointed out by Viollet- 
le-Duc in his “Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture’’ between opaque and trans- 


[3] 
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Courtesy of Charles J. Connick Studios 


THE CRUCIFIXION WINDOW OF POITIERS CATHEDRAL. 
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lucent painting is of course well known 
to all who have studied this matter.* 

The American art-critic Russell 
Sturgis wrote: “The primary necessity 
of this glass (for decorative windows) 
is delicate and sometimes rich color- 
ing’, as the purpose of a “stained 
glass’’ window is architectural deco- 
ration. He admits as “the secondary 
purpose, that of containing a signifi- 
cant design as a sacred scene’’. 

Of course Mr. Cram would and does 
recognize this secondary purpose, but 
his contention that a window should be 
decorative is absolutely supported by 
these American critics; and there are 
others in England, France, and Ger- 
many who say the same thing. The 
contrary idea—of stained glass being 
essentially a picture—is also very old 
and very common, but is usually held 
by those uneducated in architectural 
questions. 

But let us ignore all authority and 
refer to facts alone, first defining the 
words in use. 

A picture is said in the dictionary to 
to be any surface representation of a 
natural or imaginary scene. Note the 
word, ‘“‘representation”’. A design is 
different. It is “an arrangement of 
forms and colors or both’’, if decoration 
is to beautify a useful object. 

Evidently one does not exclude the 
other: hence stained glass, used as a 
decoration of a building (the useful 
object), to beautify it by its arrange- 
ment and use of color, may also “con- 
tain’’, as Sturgis says, a representation 
of ascene or figure. The particular way 
in which it represents this scene does 
not affect the issue, and no one with 
any knowledge whatever of ancient 
stained glass, would be so foolish as to 


* Dictionnaire de l'Architecture, vol. ix, p. 385: ‘‘ Vouloir intro- 
duire les qualités propres a la peinture opaque dans la peinture 
translucide c'est perdre les qualités precieuses de la peinture 
translucide sans compensation possible.” 
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eliminate this representative element. 
In a recent article on the English pre- 
Raphaelite painters in 7he Burlington 
Magazine, it was pointed out that they 
had none of the magnificent decorative 
quality of the Italian quattrocentisti. 
Here is recognition of the fact that 
pictures, even when painted, may be 
fine decoration. The early Italian 





Donors’ MEDALLION, SHOWING A MEMBER OF THE FURRIERS’ COMPANY. 


pictures unquestionably were; anyone 
who has studied the frescoes of 
Florence and other cities in Italy 
admits that. Whether or not modelling 
of surface and the use of perspective is 
present has nothing to do with it. The 
earlier men—even Giotto—had only 
an inkling of such matters. The later 
men, such as Leonardo and Ghir- 
landajo, were proficient, but neither 
the early nor the later men were less 
powerful in the decorative element. In 
the time of Vasari it was different; for 
at the very moment when painters 
generally became proficient in anatomy, 


perspective and modelling, an ad- 
mitted decadence set in. Where then 
was the much vaunted “ progress’’? 
Russell Sturgis says: “ Nearly all the 
painting that has been done in the 
world is flat, that is to say, without any 
kind of gradation. This flat art is often 
extremely interesting and of a high 
artistic quality. The highest mission 


Courtesy of Charles J. Connick Studios 


CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 


of a great mural painting is to be 
decorative in the highest sense.”’ He 
says somewhere that the decorative 
side of art is the artistic side. The 
Greeks painted in flat colors; they are 
to some extent artists, notwith- 
standing. 

Anyone who has studied the early 
stained glass in France and England of 
the XIIth and XIIIth centuries on the 
spot (not from books) will have felt 
how eminently satisfying and attrac- 
tive it is. It is truly a decoration to 
the building, and it is gaining more ap- 
preciative recognition as time goes on. 


[5] 
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Those who are interested in iconog- 


raphy have there a rich field of 


interest, and artists who value deco- 
rative design and beauty of color are 
equally satisfied. Where is the sense, 
then, of pitting one element against 
another? 





tiles of great value presented or be- 
queathed. The subjects represented in 
these textiles of oriental character, and 
those found in the colored illuminations 
on parchment, were the basis of the 
designs in stained glass.* Perspective 
and modelling were not thought of: 
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Courtesy of Charles J. Connick Studios 


THE MIRACLES OF St. THoMAS A BECKET. MEDALLION FROM LOWER SECTION OF WINDOW IN CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


As to the manner in which mediaeval 
design is handled, it is not confined to 
stained glass. The fact is that all the 
arts, without exception, were then 
carried on decoratively. In _ the 
churches hung rich dorsalia, silk tex- 


[6] 


but the beauty of design and a science 
of color decoration, now almost wholly 
lost, were present everywhere. Where 
progress comes in by losing this ele- 
ment and insisting on minutiae of ren- 


*Reproductions of two such pieces, of the 6th and 7-9th century, 
from the Museum of the Vatican, are in the Libr wry of Congress. 
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dering one fails to see. The trouble is 
that the public today is neglectful of 
these qualities of design. It walks in 
the beaten track of modern easel- 
painting and naturalism and every- 
thing else seems to it “strange’’. 

By the late XIVth century a ten- 
dency existed towards a more realistic 
rendering. But only a tendency; for 
even in the XVth century all stained 
glass was architectural. We have to 
reach the mid-sixteenth century to 
find veritable “pictures’’, such as we 
see in Paris at St. Gervais and St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois, or in England at 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
By 1550 Gothic art was dead, and 
Italian fashions were supreme. Yet 
even so, ornamental settings and archi- 
tectural arrangements in stained glass 
were the rule, and the technique is far 
more capably handled than at first 
appears. But who examines _ these 
works? Even so late as 1563 at the 
Chateau d’Anet, in the full-fledged 
Renaissance, windows of an entirely 
ornamental character were executed by 
Jean Cousin the elder. 

The illustrations accompanying 
Major de Bles’ article are misleading. 
One head is from Viollet-le-Duc’s article 
from whichwe have quotedabove. One 
presumably representing a XVth cen- 
tury windowisamodernwork. If we go 
to York Cathedral, or to Strasbourg, it 
will be found the general effect of the 
glass is that of a rich and fine archi- 
tectural decoration. The details of 
the figures which seem so important on 
paper are not noticed, and both figures 
and subjects form part of anornamental 
whole. Even in the late XVth cen- 
tury at Rouen and Great Malvern, one 
sees stained glass is treated as a flat 
surface. The insistence on modelling 


accompanies decadence, and naturalis- 
tic drawing accompanies bad taste in 
design. 

No artist who is not a fool will venture 
to ignore the limitations of his medium. 
This applies to all art and is not pecu- 
liar to stained glass. The mural 
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CHRIST REBUKING THE PHARISEES. CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL GLASS OF THE XIIITH CENTURY. 


fresco painter, though so free in some 
respects, is strictly limited in others. 
It is the same in water-color painting. 
The writer has worked in all these 
media and speaks from experience. 
Glass mosaic is the same. Woe betide 
the man who forgets it! 

A glass painter and water-colorist 
once told me of a friend, a painter only, 
who said he was going “to do a win- 
dow’. “You are, are you!”’ he replied. 
“The window is much more likely to 
do for you.”’ 

I have seen many a painter who has 
tried his hand at glass. They in- 
variably fail; and precisely because 


[7] 
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they try to do what should not be 
done. They ignore the limitations of 
the material, and not being designers, 
but mimicking nature, they fall short. 
I knew one who said, “I am not going 
to be like a tin kettle tied to a thir- 
teenth century dog’s tail’. But some 
twenty years afterwards he had learned 
better, and said: “The glass painters 
are right, and one has to follow the 
beaten track’’. However, it was too 
late; he died soon after. All the work 
he had done was directed by his mis- 
taken ideas and no one today thinks 
anything of it, whereas thousands go 
to Chartres annually. 

The illustration of the “Dream of 
Charlemagne”’ from the Cathedral of 
Chartres is a very good example (ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Nov., 1925, page 
237) of a representation of an idea or 
scene decoratively conceived, blended 
with and continuing the surrounding 
ornament. The medallions, separated 
from their setting (as on page 266 of 
the November issue), are misleading. 
The early heads of the figures were 
designed to be seen from a distance, 
and one sees no modelling at all in the 
glass itself. In modern glass—care- 
fully modelled—there is so much 
“ progress’? one can scarcely see any- 
thing, as the light destroys all this 
in the window. It is to this result the 
philosophy of this article tends, and 
though at present most American glass 
painters revert to mediaeval ideas, 
there are few who have got out of the 
misleading tendency derived from the 
modern art school. 

Let the writer add, as a personal 
matter, that a study from nature in a 
closely realistic manner, when occasion 
makes it proper, is very familiar. He 
yields to no one in appreciation of the 
delicate beauties of nature, in daily 
contact with which he is accustomed 
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Courtesy of Charles J. Conncik Studios 
“Jos.” 
(Replica of window in Harmony Grove Chapel, Salem, 
Mass. Made for the Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, showing the modern application of Medallion 
Type windows.) 
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Courtesy of Charles J. Connick Studios 


Tue AISLE WINDOWS IN SAINT AGATHA’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


towork. They try the 
skill of the most patient 
to render even to some 
degree. The delight 
received from pure 
beauty of design in line, 
mass and color, such as 
is found still in the 
Orient, and was general 
all through the Middle 
Ages, can still be seen 
in the fifteenth century 
in Italy, as for example 
in Crivelli’s Fra An- 
gelico. An excessive 
regard for naturalistic 
detail spread over Eu- 
rope during the six- 
teenth century, and all 
this charming inven- 
tion disappeared. It 
has never been re- 
gained, and it is one of 
the first objects of mod- 
ern study to recognize 
the existence of this 
kind of visual beauty. 

Many who pride 
themselves on_ their 
knowledge of art are 
totally blind to this 
beauty, and think that 
“progress”? consists in 
the scientific attain- 
ment of perspective, 
anatomy and so forth. 
This is not a joyous but 
a sad mistake, and we 
whose business it is to 
care for art may well 
desire to be free from 
such critics. The know- 
ledge of perspective 
was pretty commen in 
Italy in the later XVth 
century, but in the 
Italian glass of that 
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time at Florence, Bologna and Milan, 
we see none of the naturalism so 
desired by modernists. The Italians 
knew and realized the value of the 
decorative quality in art, and got it, 
and that was the essential matter. 

I take this opportunity of saying 
that much of the difficulty connected 
with this subject derives from a wholly 
incommensurate appreciation of its 
importance. Consider: there was not 
a city anywhere in Europe that had 
not at least one, and generally more 
than one, important church; that in 
every church without exception there 
were many windows, all filled with 
leaded or colored glass. This amounts 
to many thousands of ornamental 
color-windows; and besides, there were 
hundreds and thousands of small 
churches scattered over hill and dale in 
which several such windows. were 
placed. There is not, even now, a 
church in England or France in which 
some slight vestiges do not remain as 
evidence of the color that was once 
there. 

As to the cathedrals and great abbey 
churches, every window in every one 
of them was glazed decoratively. In 
fact, it is literally true that mediaeval, 
or Gothic, architecture could not have 
existed apart from its glazing in the 
form it took.* The vast window- 
space provided could only be existent 
logically on the supposition that it be 
filled decoratively and with color. 
Color was everywhere present in the 
mediaeval period. If today it is not, 
it is because we are still in an epoch in 
which color was considered ‘vulgar’, 
if not actually sinful. It became, as the 
result of a curious mistake, part of the 
ideal of the Renaissance to regard 
pure white as a symbol of refined 
taste, first in sculpture, then in archi- 


* (Readers are reminded that ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY accepts no 


responsibility for the views of its contributors.) 


(Concluded on Page 46) 
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Courtesy of Bishop William 7. Manning 


THE Sports BAY AND CHAPEL FOR THE CATHEDRAL OF 


St. JOHN THE DIVINE, SHOWING 
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THE Priest AWAITS THE COMING OF 


THE DREAM PICTURES OF MY PEOPLE 


By LAURA GILPIN 


© Laura Gilpin 
THE CoRN-MAIDENS. 


Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


Y HE Dream Pictures of My 
People.”’ 
of 


These were the words an 
old Navajo Chief as he looked down 
upon the Indian play ‘Fire’ in the 
ruin of one of the ancient Cliff Dwell- 
ings in the Mesa Verde National Park. 
No words could more adequately ex- 
press what he saw, for it was a vision, 
and of the substance of dreams. 

Aileen Nusbaum, wife of the Super- 
intendent of the Park, is a dreamer of 
dreams, and a dreamer who makes her 
dreams come true. Even the casual 
visitor to the Mesa Verde cannot but 
picture to himself those age-old ruins 


[12] 


as they must have been in the days 
when they were the homes of an ancient 
race. To Mrs. Nusbaum’s mind these 
visions must present themselves in con- 
stant succession. So it was but a 
natural sequence of events that she 
should desire to present some sort of 
pageant or play which would give to 
others a living picture of her dreams. 
But the charm and beauty with which 
she has done it! 

The substance of the play which 
Mrs. Nusbaum gave at intervals during 
the summer of 1925 was based on the 
ancient fire ceremony of the Pueblo and 
Navajo Indians. These ceremonies are 
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known to have existed in the Cliff 
Dweller period, and her presentation is 
archaeologically authentic. Baron Nor- 
denskjéld, an early Swedish explorer, is 
said to have found the mummy of a 
young girl, wrapped in a robe of blue- 
bird feathers, in a Cliff Dwelling ruin 
near the Mesa Verde. With this ro- 
mantic discovery, together with many 
symbols and customs of the fire cere- 
mony and other data which have been 
carefully studied by Dr. Fewkes and 





other noted archaeologists, Mrs. Nus- 
baum has woven her play. 

Her stage is Spruce Tree House, the 
charming ruin snugly built in a natural 
ave in the side of a narrow cafion. Her 
players are the Navajo Indians who 
work in the Park during the summer. 
Her audience sits on the rim of the 
cafion looking down and across into the 
ruin in the opposite wall. 

As the audience waits in the clear, 
starlit night, a voice near by _ be- 
gins 


© Laura Gilpin 


THE FirRE CEREMONY. 
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SPRUCE TREE House: THE STAGE. 
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THE Youtu KINnDLEs THE NEw FIre. 
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THE PLANTER-PRIESTS WATCH OVER THE FIRE. 


“*After the roar, after the fierce modern music 
Of rivets and hammers and trams, 
After the shout of the giants, 
Youthful and brawling and strong, 
Building the cities of men, 

Here is the desert of silence 
Blinking and blind in the sun 


‘Here is the land of enchantment, of mystery 
and when the earth was not so old 

as now, a people lived on this Mesa. A 
wonderful people, strong, and brave and 
beautiful. 
We are going to turn back the pages of time 
to night, not to yesterday, but to a thousand 
yesterdays. You will hear 

‘‘The noise of passing feet— 
Is it men or gods 
Who come out of the silence?’’’ f 


A Youth climbs to the mountain top. 
He has set out alone, as is the custom, to 
try his spirit. After a weary climb he 
plants the prayer sticks, and chants and 
dances until he falls from exhaustion. 
IIe hears a voice. Two Corn-Maidens 
appear to him. One gives him a robe 


* Quotation from Alice Corbin'’s ‘“‘Red Earth.” 
+ Quotations of ‘‘ The Voice’’ are condensed from Mrs. Nusbaum's 
Play 
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made of bluebird feathers, and speaks to 
him of the fullness of nature. 


This is a brief summary of what the 
audience hears in the stillness of the 
night. Then, on the Mesa top across 
the Cafion, a dim light is seen. As it 
grows brighter the onlookers see the 
Indian youth, hear his chant, see his 
dance, his vision and all is 
darkness again. 

The voice continues 


“The youth returns to the village and 
tells his clan of his vision, and shows them 
the blue feather robe. ‘They believe him 
chosen by the gods to hold a high place 
among them, and they begin his instruc- 
tion so that he may take the place of the 
next younger fire priest. 

“Four years pass. It is the afternoon 
of the day before the summer fire cere- 
mony. The youth is to personate the 
Fire-God for the first time. Women are 
busy finishing their pottery and making 
wafer-bread. The bread must be placed 
in the pots while they are being fired to 
feed the spirits of the pots. The youth is 
to marry the maiden of his choice with the 
next moon. She runs to him, followed by 
her mother, who scolds her for having for- 
gotten to place the wafer-bread in her pot. 
A dreadful punishment is predicted for her 
by the other women. 

‘The Speaker-Chief calls from his tower 
to tell his people that their fires must be 
extinguished before sun down. The men 
must go to their kivas, the women and 
children to their houses, where they must 
remain until dawn the next day.” 


The fires begin to flicker, and presently 
the audience sees the ruin below them, this 
time not a ruin in spirit, but a living 
village, bathed in a warm red glow of 
light, and they watch the action of what 
has just been read to them. The lights 
grow dim, go out The voice 
continues 

‘The village is in darkness except for the 
small fire watched over by the two 

Planter-Priests. The Horn-Priests go 


[17] 
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THE House OF THE CLIFF DWELLER. 


through the village, symbolically closing 

all the paths with a trail of sacred meal. 

No one is allowed to cross this mark, the 

penalty being death. 

“The Fire-God puts out the fire and goes 
with the priests and warriors to spend the 
night on the Mesa top. No one has 
noticed the maiden, who has stolen out to 
watch her lover as he personates the 
Fire-God.”’ 

Again the scene 1s beheld and _ the 
strange chanting of the priests is heard 
with wonder. 

“Dawn. The chant of the returning 
priests and warriors is heard far away. 
They are returning from the Mesa top 
bringing with them the idol of the Germ- 
God for the Fire Ceremony. The Horn- 
Priests appear. They open the paths 
that were closed by the sacred meal. They 
discover the foot prints of the maiden. She 
is brought before the old Fire-Priest. He 
kills her. The youth comes as the Fire- 
God. He sees her and slowly covers her 
with his blue feather robe. They all go 


[18] 


to the kivas. The Corn-Maidens appear, 

bring the maiden to life, and take her 

away. 

The mystery of the chant of the priests 
is faintly heard far down the Canon. It 
grows louder as the priests and warriors 
return to the village. The file of figures 
is at last dimly seen as it enters the ruin. 

The voice in the darkness continues 


“Sixty years have passed. The youth 
is now the Chief Fire-Priest.. His spirit 
was indeed tried by the Gods, but he re- 
membered the words of the Corn-Maidens, 
who had told him that everything in life 
was beautiful. But as the ‘ Night of dark- 
ness and the dawn-light,’ so ‘sorrow and 
gladness meeting, joining one another’ 
form the whole of life’s circle. 

“The old Fire-Priest is the sage of his 
people. Again it is the time of the New 
Fire Ceremony. It is the evening of the 
first day.” 

The action of this scene is filled with 
the symbolic beauty of the Fire Cere- 
mony. Many of the rites are performed 
and the scene contains several famous 
dances of the Indians. In acting this 
scene the Indians forget that an audi- 
ence is watching in the darkness from 
across the Cafion, and they perform 
their ceremonies and dances with all 
the seriousness with which they do 
them when alone. 

It is the belief of these Indians that 
once a year they must start a new fire 
which must never be extinguished until 
the end of the year when the new fire is 
kindled. To them all that has life has 
“fire,’’ so their various symbolisms are 
full of significance. This ceremony is 
performed among certain tribes today 
just as it was centuries ago. 

The Blue Birds, the Corn-Maidens, 
and the Germ-God (the same as the 
Sun-God or Fire-God), are always con- 
nected in Indian legend. The Blue 
Bird brings spring, hence warmth and 




















The Corn-Maidens are the deities 
of corn, fertility—life. The Sun-God 
and the Fire-God both represent 
warmth and life, therefore they are 
the same as the Germ-God. ; 
Mrs. Nusbaum has obtained many 
legends from the Indians direct. She 
has found that the legends of the dif- 
ferent tribes dovetail in a most interest- 
ing fashion. These Indian tales are 
beautiful and poetic. It requires end- 
less patience and tact to obtain them, 
as the Indian is very reticent in telling 
his beliefs and stories to the white man. 
The voice 


life. 


“The Ceremony is over. The men have 
gone to their kivas, the women to their 
homes. Only the Old Fire Priest is left 
praying over the dim fire. Slowly he 
chants : 


‘From the base of the East, 
From the base of La Plata Peaks, 
From the house made of mirage, 
From the doorway of rainbow, 
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From the path out of which is the rainbow 
To my fire side 
Will come the Corn-Maidens. 


The Talking-God sits with me, 
The House-God sits with me. 
Pollen-Boy sits with me. 
Grasshopper-Girl sits with me 


Beautifully my fire to me is restored. 

Beautifully white corn to me is restored. 

Beautifully yellow corn to me is restored. 

Beautifully blue corn to me is restored. 

Beautifully corn of all kinds to me is re- 
stored. 

In beauty may I walk, 

All day long may I walk, 

Through the returning seasons may I walk, 

On the trail marked with pollen, 

With dew about my feet, 

With beauty may I walk. 


With beauty before me, 
With beauty behind me, 
(Concluded on Page 46) 
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THE WEST FRONT OF ST. MARTIN’S, CANTERBURY, PERHAPS THE OLDEST CHURCH 
IN ENGLAND. 














THE ANTIQUITY OF ST. MARTIN’S, 
CANTERBURY 





By STEWART F. CAMPBELL 


Illustrated with Sketches by Frederick J. Woodbiidge 


“The light of the world shone here, 
but we know not who kindled it.”’ 
Fuller. 





Only a short distance beyond the 
ruined walls of the city of Canterbury, 
on a hill commanding a splendid view 
of that ancient city and its noble 
cathedral, there stands a little church 
to which thousands of pilgrims yearly 
wend their way. Surviving the fall of 
the Romans in Britain, escaping the 
devastation wrought by the Saxons 
and Danes upon the religious houses of 
Britain, Norman radical innovations, 
and the wrecking hand of the reformer 
in the sixteenth century, it still stands; 
and here for over fifteen hundred 
years the Christian faith has been 
preached and the Sacraments ad- 
ministered. 

Between the departure of the 
Romans from Britain, in 410, and the 
arrival of Saint Augustine in 597 A. D., 
there is a period over which the cen- 
turies have cast a veil of obscurity. 
Nevertheless, it is well known that the 
religion of the Jutes who at that time 
occupied Kent, although based largely 
upon mythology, contained many of 
the doctrines of Christianity; and that 
it was because of this Pope Gregory 
cautioned Saint Augustine to leave un- 
disturbed, so far as_ possible, the 
Christian beliefs he might find inter- 
mingled with the otherwise pagan 
faith of the Jutes. 

When St. Augustine arrived he 
found in Canterbury two small 
churches. One stood on what was later 





the site of the great cathedral; the 
other, St. Martin’s, on a hill to the 
east. The former he dedicated to 
Christ and, although it has long since 
gone to ruin, a fragment of it still 
remains and may be seen at the west 
end of the cathedral’s east crypt, hav- 
ing been incorporated in the wall. In 
St. Martin’s he worshipped with his 
band of Benedictine monks, and it may 
well be that the first British converts 
to organized Christianity were bap- 
tized there. It is even probable that it 
was at the very font which still stands 
in the southwest corner of the nave. 
But to go back still further, for it is 
necessary to go back to a time before 
the coming of St. Augustine if we are 
to arrive at the approximate date in 
which this church was built. Accord- 
ing to the venerable Bede, it was 
erected during the Roman occupation 
of Britain and later dedicated to St. 
Martin, the saintly Bishop of Tours, in 
the year 450 A. D. From this state- 
ment and the evidence at hand it 
appears to have been built an appre- 
ciable time before it was dedicated. 
Howbeit, it is quite probable that this 
dedication to St. Martin was not its 
first and that it was originally dedi- 
sated, in accordance with a custom 
common to the early churches, to the 
Blessed Virgin. This theory is held by 
a number of archaeologists, among 
whom there are several who claim 
that the oldest walls of the building 
date back as far as the year 200 A. D. 
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This opinion, although it has not 
actually been discredited by any proof 
or evidence, is not generally accepted, 
and the date of its foundation is con- 
ceded to be about the year 350. 

Well authenticated tradition points 
to the establishment of Christianity in 


Ethelbert, King of Kent, had expressed 
a desire to accept the Christian faith. 
This desire became a reality soon after 
his marriage with Bertha, a Christian 
princess and a daughter of Charibert, 
King of Paris. The conversion of 
Ethelbert did much to lighten the task 





THE SoutH SIDE 


Britain in the year 63 A. D. at Glaston- 
bury where, although its spiritual in- 
fluence upon the Church must still be 
felt, the fabrics of its numerous houses 
of worship have long since ceased to be. 
The little church of St. Martin, how- 
ever, has stood with few changes since 
the days of the Roman occupation, and 
it is the only one in England, still in 
use, which can lay claim to such 
antiquity. 

About the time of St. Augustine’s 
arrival, or perhaps a little before, 
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OF ST. MARTIN’s. 


of St. Augustine for, as a result of his 
example, nearly ten thousand converts 
were baptized at the Augustinian Mis- 
sion the following Christmas Day. 
Upon Queen Bertha’s arrival in 
Britain St. Martin’s church was set 
apart for her use as an oratory and she 
had as her chaplain Luithard, the 
Bishop of Senlis,* but when St. Augus- 
tine came she allowed him the use of 


* One of the windows in the church represents Iuithard and is an 
excellent specimen of the so-called painted glass. It was found by 
accident some time ago in an antique shop in London and later 
restored to St. Martin's. 
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the oratory and here his first services 
were held. It is the only church in 
England which can be certainly asso- 
ciated with St. Augustine, and it bears 
witness to that very early Christianity 
which existed in Britain during the 
Roman occupation. 

Even the most casual visitor to the 
old church must be impressed instantly 
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of the chancel and the southeast wall 
of the nave. In the latter there is 
plainly visible a fragment of salmon 
colored plaster—commonly known to 
be characteristic of Roman work. 

For many years the nave of the 
church was thought to have been an 
addition to the pre-Norman building 
but more recent discoveries have 





THE SAXON Doorway, IN THE SOUTH WALL OF THE CHANCEL. 


by the abundant evidence of its anti- 
quity, particularly within its walls. 
Roman materials are found, full meas- 
ure, in almost all parts of the building. 
In a few places these have been mixed 
and used with materials of later date 
while, at other points, the Roman tiles 
or bricks remain undisturbed and are 
as they were when first laid. This is 
especially true of the interior south wall 





proven that at least part, if not all, of 
it is of Romano-British origin. In 
both the exterior and interior walls of 
the nave and chancel there are two 
quite distinct types of masonry, both 
of which were here employed by the 
Romans. In one of these the long, 
flat bricks are laid close together, one 
upon the other, about four to the foot, 
making a solid wall of tiles. In the 
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THE NORMAN PISCINA. 


other method the stone work is rough 
and is laid between courses of Roman 
brick at intervals varying from one to 
four feet. The latter method is often 
found in Roman wall-work in England 
and northern Europe, and is usually 
attributed to the very early part of the 
fourth century. From this it would 
appear that the general opinion of the 
church having been built about the 
year 350 A. D. is based, not upon any 
haphazard judgment, but upon careful 
study of the evidence at hand. How- 
ever, it is necessary to remember when 
we try to determine the approximate 
age of a building such as this, that in 
erections of the Saxon, Norman and 
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even Early English periods, it is not 
unusual to find Roman material mixed 
and used in connection with that of 
later times; the Roman masonry having 
been taken, presumably, from ruined 
buildings and used in those of later 
date. Where such re-used material is 
found the arrises of the tiles are usually 
broken or imperfect; but the absence of 
the latter condition in the walls of St. 
Martin’s is additional proof, if it were 
needed, that the tiles have remained 
undisturbed from the time of the 
Roman occupation. 

The plan of the church is most 
simple. The rectangular nave, which 
is thirty-eight feet long and twenty- 
five wide, has no side aisles; and the 
present chancel, although less wide, is 
longer than the nave, being forty feet 
in length and fourteen in width. The 
original chancel was shorter and, in all 
probability, did not extend eastward 
more than eighteen or twenty feet from 
the present chancel arch. 

In such parts of the walls as those in 
which in Saxon and Norman doorways 
and windows were cut the masonry 
is very rudely formed—for example, 
the Saxon doorway in the south wall. 
Its imposts are formed of two Roman 
tiles, the upper protruding over the 
lower, and the lower overhanging the 
jamb. The jambs are of Roman brick 
mixed here and there with Kentish 
rag. ‘The superscription, while diffi- 
cult to decipher, has been interpreted 
as being, “To the honor of Saint 
(Mary) and all saints’’, and it is quite 
likely that this was the dedication 
stone of a very ancient altar which 
stood in the church. The use of these 
dedication stones appears to have had 
its origin in an order which was issued 
by a certain Saxon archbishop, to the 
effect that such a stone bearing the 
name of the saint, or saints, to whom 
































the altar was dedicated, should be 
placed at the corner of each altar or 
near by. A similar stone was recently 
discovered in the Saxon priory church 
at Deerhurst, in Gloucestershire. 

In the wall at the southeast corner 
of the nave is what is considered to be 
one of the earliest and finest specimens 
of Norman piscinas in England, and 
they are very rare. It is of roughly 
hewn caen-stone and was used in con- 
nection with an altar, dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, which at one time stood 
near by. 

In those who have worshipped in this 
ancient church in the different periods 
of England’s history there seems to 
have been a strange and irresistible 
desire to block up the doorways and 
windows which were made by preced- 
ing generations, and to cut new ones. 
This has been done time and again, so 
there are now in the south wall what 
were once Roman, Saxon, Norman and 
Early English openings side by side. 
Among these there was an arch which 
at one time opened from the south side 
of the chancel but is now, like many of 
the others, blocked up. It is a square- 
headed doorway, evidently Roman. 
Its jambs are of Roman tiles, but the 
lintel and sill are of massive green 
sandstone; in early times this exit led 
through a small south porch to the 
church yard. 

I have already mentioned the font in 
connection with the baptism of the 
early Christians at the Augustinian 
Mission. It is of unusual interest, not 
only historically, but because of the 
beauty of its elaborate design. On 
account of its interlacing Norman 
arches in the upper tier, some are of the 
opinion that it dates no earlier than 
that period. Others, with justification, 
have claimed that it was Saxon and 
that the upper Norman ornament was 
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late as the twelfth 
century. While either of these esti- 
mates may be perfectly correct, I 
believe it may be older than either 
Saxon or Norman times, because of the 
interwoven circles in the lower tiers. 
This particular arrangement of circles, 
or spirals, was a popular type of orna- 
mentation with, and was frequently 
used by, the monastic missionaries 
before the coming of the Saxons. Of 
course, the design may have been ap- 
plied at any later date but, if specu- 
lation as to its age is based upon its 
design, in the absence of more definite 
information, the possibility is worthy 
of mention. At any rate, it was in this 
church of St. Martin’s that King 


placed there as 








THE Font. 
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Ethelbert was 





baptized in 597 





A. D. and it 





is generally 
thought that his 
baptism took 
place at this 
very font. 
Whatever 
may be our con- 
clusion as to the 
exact age of this 
ancient house 
of worship, 




















whether it is the 





oldest church in 
England or, as 
many believe, 
even the oldest 
in Western Europe of which more than 
fragmentary ruins remain, it stands 
today as one of the most interesting 
monuments in all England. If only 
its walls could speak, what history 
they might reveal! They have 
witnessed the growth of Christianity 
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A FIFTEENTH CENTURY AMBRY, IN THE NORTH CHANCEL WALL. 


from the days when Britain was domi- 
nated by the rule of the barbarian to 
the present, when that same faith 
which was preached and_ practiced 
there in the Augustinian Mission has 
spread throughout the world. Can 
anyone regard this little church with 
other than veneration? 


SNAKE DANCE.-ARIZONA 


Out of the desert wails an old, old cry 

Of ancient peoples to their god of rain 

As fiery clansmen toward the kisi train, 

Where serpent emblems of his lightning lie, 

To mouth reptilian fangs yet not to die. 

A priest of Antelope casts on the plain 

White pleas of meal—nor is the Snake chant vain— 
Behold! A cloud wings through the sunset sky. 


Upstart palefaces would forbid this prayer 

Hissed down red generations, and a score 

Are all that seek the serpents writhing there: 

But some are lads—the smallest clutches four .. . 
Altars endure of faiths which children share 

Who shall in turn teach children to adore. 


—Lilian White Spe ncer. 


























THE Historic City OF BREMGARTEN, SWITZERLAND. 


THE PICTURESQUENESS OF SWISS 
ARCHITECTURE 


By F. DOSSENBACH 


called “The Land of Contrast’. 
It is, asa matter of fact, not only a 
land of smiling meadows and savage, 
snow-clad mountain peaks; of spark- 
ling blue lakes dotted with trim little 
steamers and gay excursion parties, 
and sunny-hued villas by water’s edge 
or perched on verdant hillsides; but 
also a land where Latin faces Teuton, 
where the ancient rubs elbows with the 
new, where there is no height without 
its corresponding deep. Big, well-con- 
structed modern cities give one side of 
the architectural picture; quaint, old- 
world hamlets and villages, bridges and 
defenses provide the necessary con- 
trast on the other. 
Of course, much of the quaintness 
and charm of the old Swiss architecture 
is removed from the usual tourist 
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route, and so is generally missed by the 
hurrying vacationer. This is distinctly 
a pity, for what the visitor sees in the 
large cities is the common heritage of 
Europe. ‘There is no fundamental dif- 
ference in the appearance and at- 
tractiveness of the great Swiss cities 
and those of a dozen other Continental 
lands. What he does not see is the real 
Switzerland of song and story, the land 
of romance and history so well worth 
knowing. 

With every canton differing from all 
its fellows in scenery, costumes, cus- 
toms and architecture, the native charm 
of Switzerland is given remarkable 
diversity and color. The Bernese 
Oberland’s lofty sierras covered with 
snow, towering above smiling valleys 
and dimpling little sapphire lakes, 
strike the octave with the Canton of 
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Tessin, where the sky is a warm south- 
ern azure and the vegetation a riot of 
tropical luxuriance. 

In not a few of the mountain dis- 
tricts the villages are built wholly of 
wood, with here and there a sturdy 
wooden “palace’’ thrusting forth from 
the midst of a curious conglomeration 
of tiny chalets. Often enough such 
large mansions—residences of “old 
dynasties’? of farmers who for cen- 
turies have been part and parcel of their 
land—are elaborately decorated with 
inscriptions, painting and carved work 
to witness of the days and fortunes of 
their owners. 

Here, for example, one proud old 
house announced that Hans Andres and 
Marianne, his good wife, erected their 
dwelling when butter, cheese and corn 
had risen to such-and-such a price. A 
near-tragedy is revealed by another 
facade which tells grimly that it was 
built in famine times when the children 
were so hard put for food they had to 
eat grass! Here and there, as the 
centuries passed, additions were made 
to the first inscriptions. “Build 
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better,’ complains one dissatisfied 
line. “Is this the best you can do?”’ 
is the sarcastic query on another. Now 
the Bible is quoted, and again we find 
homely native philosophy inscribed in 
such observations as: “I consider my 
enemies as the rainwater flowing down 
my roof. So long as that roof and God’s 
grace protect me, I do not trouble 
about them.”’ 

It is interesting to note that the 
Alps, speaking generally, divide not 
only the scenery but the racial and 
architectural characteristics of Switzer- 
land. Up at the north end of the 
Létschberg tunnel on the Bernese- 
Alpine Railway, for example, we find 
the typical Ridihaus, or mountain 
chalet, so familiar in romance and 
tradition, with huge gables and ginger- 
bread work, decorative painting and 
inscriptions. Pass through the tunnel, 
and on the other side of the mountain 
stand solid, unimaginative stone houses 
with flat roofs made of thin stone slabs. 

One of the most interesting regions 
of all is the Engadine. People who 
visit it for the first time almost in- 
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THE MEDIAEVAL KAPELL BRIDGE AND WATER TOWER ARE FAMILIAR LANDMARKS AT LUCERNE. 
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AN ANCIENT HOMESTEAD, AT THE SAME TIME THE VILLAGE POST-OFFICE, AT SCHMITTEN ON THE WAY FROM Davos 


To St. Moritz, GRISONS, SWITZERLAND. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH OF THIS LITTLE COMMUNITY DATES BACK TO THE 


ROMAN ERA. 


variably show their disappointment at 
not seeing any chalets. ‘We thought 
the Swiss always built their houses of 
wood,’ they exclaim, “for everyone 
who comes to Switzerland buys a toy 
chalet, and shows it to friends at 
home as a model of the sort of houses 
the Swiss live in. But here we find-all 
the houses built of stone.’’ Then these 
same visitors probably forget all about 
it, and do not take the trouble to find 
out why the Engadine has an archi- 
tectural style all its own and why the 
houses are built of stone instead of 
wood. For the sake, however, of the 
few who would like an answer to these 
questions, it is worth pointing out some 


of the reasons which explain the old 
Engadine houses. 

Climate has, of course, had a good 
deal to do with it, but by no means 
everything, for we find the wooden 
chalets in mountain districts of the 
Cantons of Vaud and Valais, and in the 
Bernese Oberland, where the climatic 
conditions are very nearly, if not quite, 
as severe as they are up here. The 
people of the Engadine are, however, 
descendants of the Romans, and from 
time immemorial the Roman tribes 
built their houses of stone, whereas 
the Germanic tribes, ancestors of the 
bulk of the Swiss nation, preferred to 
construct their houses of wood. More- 
over, the configuration of the Engadine, 
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a broad and level valley, although 
at a great height above sea-level, easily 
adapts itself to the quarrying, cutting 
and carrying of stone, unlike the nar- 
row, shut-in valleys of other mountain 
regions. Finally, this district was for 
centuries the scene of wars and civil 
strife, and wooden houses offered no 
resistance to the flaming firebrands of 
marauders. ‘These, then, are the chief 
reasons why the Engadiners preferred 
to use stone instead of wood. 

From an antiquarian, if not from a 
commercial point of view, it is very 
sad that so many of the quaint old 
Engadine houses have been pulled 
down within the last few years. Only 
one or two examples are now left stand- 
ing in St. Moritz, and no doubt they, 
too, ere long will fall victims to the 
modern craze for comfort and “im- 
provements.” Celerina, however, still 


possesses quite a number of interesting 
old houses, though a few of these have 
within recent years been renovated 


almost beyond recognition. Many 
curious houses are also to be found in 
Pontresina, Samaden, Bevers, Zuoz, 
and Schuls. The Engadine Museum 
on the road leading to St. Moritz-Bad 
is built in imitation of the old Engadine 
style. 

Even a casual observer will soon 
perceive the striking peculiarities of 
a true Engadine house. Its general 
appearance is severe, solid and un- 
pretentious. The white-washed walls 
are broken here and there by windows 
deeply embrasured, the openings re- 
ceding into the walls like the loopholes 
of some ancient castle. The windows, 
which are placed at quite irregular 
intervals, are comparatively few and 
remarkably small in comparison with 
those we find in modern houses. The 
older the house, the fewer and smaller 
are the windows, some lighted by a 
single pane of glass not much more 
than a foot square. The shutters are 
also worthy of notice, for they resemble 





THE SPREUER BRIDGE, A MEDIAEVAL WOODEN STRUCTURE 


SPANNING THE RIVER REUSS AT LUCERNE, IS WORLD- 


FAMOUS FOR THE SERIES OF PAINTINGS WHICH ADORN THE INSIDE OF THE ROOF, REPRESENTING ‘‘THE DANCE OF 


DEATH.” 


(See Page 33.) 
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the door of a cupboard, consisting of a 
single hinged roof. 

A curious feature is the Erker or 
bow window, which forms a triangle 
with the wall of the house and enables 
those within the room to look up and 
down the street in both directions 
without having to put their heads out. 
One or two of the windows on the first 
floor are invariably covered with an 
ornamental iron grating peculiar in 
shape, and an upper 
window is usually pro- 
vided with a rectangu- 
lar ironwork balcony 
which is covered in 
winter by a= small 
wooden roof. 

Strange to say 
stables and barn 
form part of the dwell- 
ing house. This ac- 
counts for the size and 
shape of the front door, 
which is in reality an 
archway, sufficiently 
large to admit the 
farm cart loaded with 





their carved wooden window screens 
that take the place of ordinary doors 
or windows. 

The roof is supported on huge 
roughly hewn rafters that project 
several inches beyond the walls, and 
instead of slates or tile great heavy 
slabs of stone are used. As in most 
Swiss houses, the roofs have deep gable 
ends, and project a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the walls. 
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arched wooden gate is 

the house door proper, which is divided 
into an upper and lower flap, each of 
which can be opened separately. 
Some of these doors are richly carved; 
all are made of boards placed diago- 
nally so as to form a quaint zigzag pat- 
tern. In some of the houses this door- 
way is on a lower level than the road, 
in which case the entrance door for the 
first floor is placed at the top of a nar- 
row flight of stone steps that run up 
from the side of the house and bridge 
the arched entrance below. The barns 
and stables that occupy the back por- 
tion of the house are remarkable for 
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In olden days the walls of the houses 
were covered with so-called sgraffito 
decorations, i. e., designs of white 
cement upon a dark stucco back- 
ground. Some years ago it was not 
unusual to find rough paintings of arms, 
the heavenly bodies, trade implements, 
Latin or Romanic inscriptions. Sun- 
dials are still frequently to be seen. 
Unfortunately, most of the older mural 
decorations have been obliterated with 
white-wash. A more modern fashion 
was to paint a fancy border round the 
windows, doorway, and angles of the 
house. This mode of decoration seems 
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to be the fashion in St. Moritz at 
present. It isa pity that the architects 
of the modern hotels and houses of the 
Engadine have not endeavored to 
preserve some more of the character- 
istic features of the old Engadine 
architecture. Lovers of the picturesque 
will find the Alte Engadiner Haus (now 
a tea shop) and the Herrenhans of 
Celerina well worth a visit. Notice 
the roughly carved wooden horses’ 
heads that decorate some of the gable 
ends, also the quaint old wooden cattle 
sheds near the entrance of the village; 
the rough beams are all dovetailed 
together, not a single nail nor iron rivet 
being used in the construction of these 
curious buildings. 

The carved wooden balcony of the 
Herrenhaus deserves special mention, 
and so does the old Campanile, which 
at present is only used for the affixing 
of public notices. 

In Bevers, a village very rich in 
specimens of old Engadine architecture, 
is a house belonging to the de Salis 
family. This house was built in the 
XVIth century and restored in 1895 by 
the late Mr. Hartmann, whose son has 
embellished the Engadine with numer- 
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ous examples of architecture of the old 
local type as adapted to modern re- 
quirements. A noticeable feature of 
the exterior of the de Salis house is the 
beautiful letter-box which is let into 
the masonry. 

At Samaden is a handsome house of 
the de Plantas, one of the oldest families 
of the valley. This house is one of the 
finest specimens of the more _pre- 
tentious type of domestic architecture 
of the Engadine and contains many 
beautiful pieces of old furniture, tapes- 
tries, and earthenware. The Roman- 
esque tower, which dates back to the 
Xth century, is now used as the local 
lock-up. 

The hand of the destroyer, or “im- 
prover,’ has not been so busy at Pon- 
tresina as at St. Moritz—yet. There 
still remain many pretty old buildings, 
and many very handsome ones. Of 
the latter the stately dwelling of Mr. 
A. Fl. Zambail, Mayor of Pontresina, 
stands conspicuous. This house was 


built in 1742, after the great fire which 
in 1720 wiped out every building in the 
Laret quarter but the ancient church of 
St. Nicolo. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES 


By KATHARINE STANLEY-BROWN 


HARTRES Cathedral! What a 
’ supreme experience for a human 
being! What an assurance of 
the existence and deity of God! Those 
stones, whitened with age, marked with 
rain, rise to huge and inspiring heights; 
beyond them the towers take their 
flight, one with straight slender lines, 
the other with intricate carved de- 
signs. Built four hundred years apart, 
they achieve so actual a perfection as 
to melt together in unity. There is no 
place upon them or between them 
where the eye can not rest with pleas- 
ure. They are the crown of Chartres. 
Free from statuary of recent days 
and shrines with tawdry decorations, 
the empty Cathedral reaches up until 
the vault of the nave seems to soar 
away in the distance. The sun glistens 
through the antique glass; it is no 
longer glass but sapphires, rubies and 
diamonds. A thousand little yellow 
candles—a thousand little prayers from 
unhappy hearts—burn before the Black 
Virgin of Chartres. I kneel to her, too, 
with my little secret prayers. She is 
calm, unmoved, as tranquil as when she 
was jolted over the roads to the stone 
quarries day by day to bless the stone 
with which they built the great 
Cathedral. 

We wind our steps up the south 
tower. The very flat angel below us 
patiently extends his sundial to view. 
Little dandelions and weeds grow 
among the stones of the roof. Bearded 
saints and amazed beasts stare down 
upon their accustomed view. In eight 
hundred years the gargoyles have not 
changed their uncomfortable positions. 
The slender angel over the apse is still 
golden and triumphant. Wonderful, 


fétes. 


wonderful time, when men built that 
God might look down from heaven and 
see, rather than that man alone might 
gaze on all the beauty! Tiny carved 
vines, little winged beasts climb up the 
top-most columns. They are pictures 
for angels, not for men. 

The bell-ringer is poised above his 
bell. He swings out with it, holding 
fast to the black rail above. The 
reverberations echo through the tower. 
The antique walls seem to tremble. It 


is for les offices. ‘‘Venez, mes bien 
chéres fréres, venez!’’ It is the bell 
Pierre which sounds. And next to 


Pierre is Elizabeth, and Philibert be- 
side her. The grandes cléches are for 
They are very much blessed; 
they are named Marie and Joseph. 
The clock-bell is practical and serious. 
It is the bell-ringer who tells us: “ C'est 
le cliche de l'horloge seulement. Il n’y 
a pas un nom!’’. We descend, holding 
the stone railing worn smooth as ala- 
baster by clinging human hands. 

The Cathedral yard is full of chil- 
dren. They are playing tag with the 
young priests. The children are dirty 
and happy. One holds a petit bébé on 
his lap. The little girls run by and 
laugh at him. “La petite maman!”’ 
they cry. He looks furious. Now the 
little girls put on their hats and follow 
the sisters in their blue flowing robes 
and big white coifs into the crypt 
chapel. Itis very coldanddamp. The 
gold peels from the ceiling. The holy 
water basin has moss in it. The little 
girls and the filles de charité group 
themselves about the organ. The 
Virgin, surrounded with glowing red 
lights and flickering tapers, regards the 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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TELL EN-NASBEH. THICK BRONZE-AGE WALL AT 
RIGHT. EXCAVATED BY DR. BADE, OF THE PACIFIC 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


ANTILYAS CAVE (MOUSTERIAN) JUST EAST OF THE 
ROCK SHELTER NEAR BEIRUT, SYRIA. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCurbDy 


aeology combine so many ele- 

ments of interest as in the eastern 
Mediterranean region. What could be 
more appropriate than an international 
Congress held where, since time im- 
memorial, races and cultures have met 
and mingled, and on soil which has pro- 
duced three world religions? 

There was, therefore, abundant 
reason to heed the call of the French 
High Commissioner of Syria and the 
British High Commissioner of Pales- 
tire The joint invitation to archae- 
ologists of all countries assured a Con- 
gress of truly international character, 
in which twelve countries (America, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Egypt, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Holland, Pales- 
tine and Transjordania, Poland, 
Sweden, Turkey) and the Vatican were 
represented by official delegates. Those 
from the United States alone numbered 
twenty-five, representing some twenty- 
two institutions. 


caecy nowhere else does arch- 
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The sessions of the Congress opened 
officially in Beirut on April 7; the clos- 
ing session was held in Jerusalem on 
April 26. Excursions not only pre- 
ceded and followed, but were also inter- 
calated between sessions, forming the 
chief feature of the program. The 
itinerary was so arranged as to cover 
the more important sites in Syria and 
Palestine as well as Transjordania. 
Most of these sites belong to the period 
of historic archaeology; but the pre- 
historic was by no means neglected. 
First among the latter is the Cave of the 
Robber Chief (El Zuttiyeh) in the 
Wady el Amud near the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, where Mr. Turville- 
Petre, of the British School of Archae- 
ology at Jerusalem, recently found a 
skull of the Neanderthal race associated 
with flint implements representing the 
culture of that race (Mousterian). The 
skull, sent to England for comparative 
study and exhibition at the meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
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1. BAALBEK. SIX STANDING COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE 
OF THE SUN IN FOREGROUND; TEMPLE OF BACCHUS 
IN BACKGROUND. 

2. BysBLos, SyrRtA. CASTLE OF THE PERIOD OF THE 
CRUSADES IN BACKGROUND. 


ment of Science, has been returned to 
Palestine and is in the museum of the 
Department of Antiquities in Jerusa- 
lem. 

Near El] Zuttiyeh there is another 
cave Which has been explored by Mr. 
Turville-Petre and has yielded cultural 


3. DISTANT VIEW OF PALMYRA. 
4. TEMPLE OF BaccHus, BAALBEK. LOOKING OUT 
THROUGH THE GREAT Door. 


remains of the Aurignacian (Cro- 
Magnon) epoch. These are but two of 
many Palestinian caves which are 
destined to yield important data bear- 
ing on the Paleolithic period. In 
Syria also we had an opportunity to 
visit the cave and rock-shelter of 
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Antilyas and the cave of Adlun, as well 
as to study the Paleolithic collections 
therefrom in Beirut and its environs. 

The Paleolithic faunal remains in 
Palestine and Syria differ somewhat 
from those of western Europe; the 
mammoth and reindeer, for example, 
are lacking, so that one can hardly 
expect to find objects made of ivory and 
reindeer horn. Remains of the fossil 
horse, so abundant in western Europe 
during the middle and upper Paleo- 
lithic, had not been reported hitherto 
in Palestine and Syria. In examining 
the collection of Rudolph von Heiden- 
stam, I discovered to his great surprise 
the upper molar of a fossil horse em- 
bedded in a fragment of breccia from 
one of the caves near Beirut. The 
horse, therefore, does belong to the 
Paleolithic fauna of this region, al- 
though obviously of rare occurrence. 

No better centers could have been 
chosen from which to study the sites 
and monuments belonging to the do- 
main of historic archaeology than 
Beirut and Jerusalem. In proof of this, 
witness the presence in Jerusalem of 
three national schools of archaeological 
research: the British School of Archae- 
ology, the French School (Ecole Bib- 
lique de St. Etienne), and the American 
School of Oriental Research—in charge 
of Dr. John Garstang, Rev. Pére 
Dhorme, and Dr. W. F. Albright re- 
spectively. In Beirut the archae- 
ological facilities of the Beirut Museum, 
the American University, and the Uni- 
versité de St. Joseph were all open to 
the delegates. 

At Byblos there was an opportunity 
to inspect the excavations being carried 
on by the French, M. René Dussard 
having prepared us in advance of the 
visit by a conference on the site. 
Other monuments and sites visited in 
Syria included Palmyra, Baalbek, 
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Sidon, the Crusader Castles of Kalat- 
el-Hosn and Byblos, the grand mosque 
and the Temple of Deir-el-Kala in 
Beirut and of Renan’s house at 
Amchit. 

The list of excursions to historic 
monuments and sites in Palestine was 
equally varied. The delegates were 
particularly fortunate in being able to 
see excavations in progress at Megiddo, 
Beisan, and Tell Hum (Capernaum), 
Balata (Nablus), Tell en-Nasbeh near 
Ramallah, Jerusalem (north wall), Tell 
el-Mirsim, and Jerash (Transjordania). 
The program also included visits to the 
mosque in Nablus; to Beit Jibrin 
(mosaics) and the painted tombs south- 
west of Hebron; Madeba in Trans- 
jordania; and especially to the rock- 
hewn temples of Petra. Opportunity 
was likewise afforded to visit at leisure 
such cities as Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
and above all, Jerusalem. 

Although long and strenuous, the 
program was never monotonous and 
was often enlivened by social functions. 
To the High Commissioners repre- 
senting France and Great Britain and to 
those executing their commands—Drs. 
Virollaud and Garstang and their as- 
sociates—the members of the Congress 
owe a special debt of thanks. The 
elaborately planned program of ses- 
sions and excursions was executed with- 
out a hitch, thanks to a remarkable 
degree of prevision on the part of those 
in control. In view of this it is diffi- 
cult to become reconciled to the tragedy 
which darkened the closing days of the 
Congress. Father Orfali, in charge of 
the excavations and restorations at 
Capernaum, while on his way to attend 
the sessions in Jerusalem, was killed in 
an automobile accident only seven 
kilometers from the city walls, and his 
companion was crippled for life—the 
chauffeur had fallen asleep. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED OLD MASTERS 


By JoHN MAn 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following notes upon eight works by known and unknown old masters of painting 


have peculiar interest at this time, in view of the recent large accessions to art collections in America of master- 


pieces from Europe. 


The author states that these pictures have but lately come to light, after “lying perdus” 


for many years. ‘Treasured heirlooms of old families, they were jealously guarded in prosperous days, and 
often concealed in more recent times on account of certain prohibitive laws. It is on account of these laws that the 
provenience of these works of art may sometimes not be divulged.” 





THE MarRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE. 


AINT Cather- 
ine’s vision of 
a mystic union 
with the Holy 
Child was a fav- 
Here she is 


The Marriage of St. 
Catherine, by an Unknown 
Umbrian Master, possibly 
Perugino himself 


orite theme with artists. 


seen kneeling at the feet of the Virgin 





and the infant Christ, who places the 
token of union, the symbolic ring, 
upon her right hand, while her left 
rests upon the wheel of martyrdom. 

Unfortunately much of the charming 
landscape detail of the delicate back- 
ground is lost in the photographic re- 
production, but the figures and general 
character point to a master of the Um- 
brian School, possibly to Perugino 
himself, the teacher of Raphael, whose 
pictures are noted for the gem-like 
beauty of such vistas. 

On the frame are arabesques at top 
and bottom, while along the sides, in 
arched niches on a dark background, 
three-quarter length figures of the 
twelve Apostles present a feature of 
rarity and unusual interest. Though 
the frame may seem older than the 
panel, one feature seems to indicate 
common authorship for both: the pecu- 
liar manner of emphasizing the re- 
flected light of the eye, which the Saint 
shares with several of the Apostles. 
The picture measures 2614 x 18% 
inches, was done in oils on wood, and 
has for generations been owned by a 
noble family of Tesserete. 


HE keynote of 
this painting is 
red: the reddish- 
brown of the cave against which is set 
the rosy flesh of the penitent with her 
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Mary Magdalene, by 
Botticelli 
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Mary Macparene. By Borrice... 
sunny eyes and rippling golden-red 
hair. ‘Two notes of conirasiing color 
are introduced with effect: the vase, of 
a delicate bluish tint, and the book ina 
green binding. 

On the round molding below the cup- 
shaped portion of the vase, a good 
magnifying glass clearly discloses a 
monogram barely two millimetres high 
in white on a blue ground, composed of 
the letters S. F. Bo.—Sandro Filipepi 
Botticelli, or, more properly, Alessandro 
di Mariano dei Filipepi [1444-1510]. So 
tiny is this monogram that the owner of 
the picture did not know it was there 
until someone with the microscopic vis- 
ion of the short-sighted discovered it. 
Should we, then, suppose Botticelli’s 
sight to have been abnormal, too, since 
he seems to have had no difficulty in 
tracing such minute letters? The 
answer is to be found in a portrait of 
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him on the cover of Gowan’s Art Col- 
lection, which shows a cast in the left 
eye. We know, also, that at fifty he 
ceased to paint: possibly through fail- 
ing eyesight. 

It is usually assumed that most of 
Botticelli’s religious works date from 
the latter part of his life, after he had 
come under the influence of Savon- 
arola’s preachings. Yet his first im- 
portant picture, the Adoration of the 
J/agi of circa 1476, is of a religious 
character. I am inclined to place the 
A\/agdalen in his middle period, that of 
the great Mars and Venus. Mary 
\Jagdalen has more of rosy flesh than 
the pallid Venus; but in features so 
like are the two as to suggest that the 
painter, if he used a model at all, em- 
ployed the same for both. As the 
Magdalen picture is a symphony in red 
set off by one or two bits of contrasting 
color, so the Mars and Venus is a 
symphony in green, with a few con- 
trasting patches of red. 

This picture, like the St. Catherine, 
is painted in oils on a wooden panel, 
measuring 38 x 20 inches. For many 
years it was in the possession of the 
Swiss-Italian branch of the noble Gui- 
dini family. 


“"THE most cele- 
brated master 

of the Lombard 
school of painting 
founded upon the style of da Vinci,’’ is 
the characterization one authority gives 
Bernardino Luini, painter of the master- 
ful head of the Christ in The Kerchief of 
St. Veronica.* The picture is in 
*For the legend of St. Veronica’s kerchief, see Encyc. Brit., 


Vol. X XVII, page 1037, where the primitive form of the story is 
given 


The Kerchief of Saint 
Veronica, by Bernardino 
Luini 



































Luini’s al fresco style, painted with 
beautiful and liquid colors. It so 
strongly resembles his St. Rochus, below 
the great crucifixion fresco in the 
church of Sta Maria degli Angioli at 
Lugano that here again, as in the case 
of Botticelli, it seems the artist must 
have employed the same model for 
both pictures. 

Luini’s discernment of the artistic 
proprieties in this work obviously sug- 
gests comparison with the similar can- 
vases of Zurbaran the Spaniard and 
Guido Reni. Luini felt that he must 
create a complete illusion that this 
square of cloth was the actual kerchief 
legend declares received the impress of 
the Savior’s face. So after painting the 
head, he left the rest of the linen un- 
touched. Moreover, heavy oils would 
not properly convey the sense of such a 
brief contact, so he preferred to use the 
lighter al fresco colors. Nothing, natu- 
urally, would be shown of the neck 





THE KERCHIEF OF ST. VERONICA. 
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THE DEATH OF ST. JOSEPH. 


when the cloth was pressed to the face, 
so the painter depicted the licad only, 
in a full-face imprint. Neither Zur- 
baran nor Reni grasped the subject or 
realized its subtleties. The present 
canvas comes from the village church of 
Ponte Capriasco, near Lugano, where 
for centuries it did duty as an altar- 
cloth. In recent times, when the 
threads of the cloth began to break, the 
picture was laid away in ignorance of 
its value. It was probably painted 
while Luini was living at Lugano. 

The Death of Saint Joseph, cy 


by Taddeo Zuccaro 
(1529-1566) 


the Manner- 
ist School, ar- 
tificial and pom- 
pous in its con- 
ceptions, and largely lacking in any true 
anatomical knowledge or feeling for the 
Nuidity of natural bodily movement, 
‘ltaddeo Zuccaro, as is clearly evident 
by study of The Death of Saint Joseph, 
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THE Fuicnt Into Ecypr. 


is a Striking example of what Liibke has 
called “good original talent perverted 
by the false taste of the period’’. 
Every detail of the canvas is artificial, 
from God the Father in the cloudy 
background at the top, to the cherub in 
the foreground holding Joseph’s staff 
which, in token of resurrection and 
eternal life, has again miraculously 
blossomed. Mary, at the right, ges- 
tures her wonder stiffly at the repetition 
of the sign by which she was warned, 
according to legend, of the identity of 
her future husband. At the other side 
of the bed, Christ has returned to bless 
the dying stalwart, whose muscular 
folded arms strike the beholder as 
singularly inappropriate. This canvas, 
measuring four by three feet, is ap- 
parently the only one to have been 
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By GruLio ROMANO. 


painted by a master of the Renais- 
sance, dealing with this subject. 


general con- 
ception the 
Mother and Child 
of this delightful 
panel—probably a study for a larger 
picture—resemble those of Raphael’s 
Madonna di Foligno of the Vatican, 
though there is a distinct difference in 
the action. In face and features the 
Mary of this picture is not unlike the 
Madonna del Cardellino in the Vatican, 
and the Mary of the Knight's Vision in 
the London National Gallery. The 
posture of the Child is suggestive of 
other canvases of Raphael, in which 
the little hand is laid naturally upon the 
maternal breast with charming effect. 


The Flight Into Egypt, 
by a Pupil of Raphael, 
possibly Giulio Romano 
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The brushwork, revealing the thinness 
of the colors, is distinctly Raphael- 
esque, but it would be perhaps ven- 
turesome to attribute it to the master 
himself, though there exists a V7sion of 
Ezekiel by him which is hardly larger 
than the present picture and which 
presents many of the same character- 
istics. Painted upon wood, and meas- 
uring 22 x 15!% inches in size, this 
picture may, I believe, be regarded as a 
fine study for a larger work by a pupil 
and follower of Raphael—perhaps 
Giulio Romano. 





SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS. By TITIAN? 


HE charm of a 

work, however 
small—this little 
canvas measures only 13 x 16 inches'— 
from the hand of the “great alchemist 
of colors’’, may be well allowed to speak 
for itself. Meant undoubtedly as a 
study for a larger canvas, possibly the 
Venus in Repose, since it is not com- 


Susanna and the Elders, 
by Tiziano Vecelli 


pletely finished, this work 
clearly to the period of the familiar 
Uffizi masterpiece. In each case the 
model was the same: Titian’s mistress, 
La Bella. The study, however, is the 
more interesting of the two pictures, if 
not actually the more important, since 
the painter has introduced his own 
portrait in the person of the jolly 
Elder with the silken head-covering, a 
stalwart, heavily bearded man _ of 
middle age, whose visage is in marked 
contrast with that of his leering com- 
panion. 

The signature, were any needed to 
authenticate so easily recognized a 
work, is on the shoulder of the bald 
satyr, the letters T V being plainly 
painted in blue on the red tunic. The 
downstrokes of the T to right and left 
have been lengthened, the V has been 
placed sideways to make the monogram 
less obvious, and thus joined, the letters 
resemble a bit of embroidery upon the 
garment. The very same signature can 
be seen on the right sleeve of Venus in 
Titian’s Blindfolding of Cupid in the 
Borghese Gallery, where the T with 
long downstrokes and the slanting V 
are cunningly rendered by folds close 
below the sleeve-band. The frame is 
perhaps the original: an antique in 
brown and gold which perfectly en- 
closes the mellow canvas. 


belongs 


St. Peter Repentant and OSE—or, as he 


St. Pau! Preaching, y genera lly 
Both by Jose Ribera signed himself, Ju- 
sepe de Ribera, 


Espafiol—de Ribera always bore the 
nickname of Lo Spagnoletto, bestowed 
upon him while a hungry nobody by the 
artists of Naples, where he later made 
his reputation and fortune. After his 
preliminary work in the city by the 
bay, he made his way to Rome. There 
the forlorn, tattered and friendless 
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St. PETER REPENTANT, BY RIBERA. 
young Spanish alien was picked literally 
out of the streets by a cardinal who 
chanced by, and given the opportunity 
he swiftly developed with overpowering 
genius—though he quickly deserted his 
patron. 

No poetic romance could be more 
thrillingly impossible than the story of 
Ribera’s astonishing career and _ tri- 
umphs. In the face of this it is the 
more remarkable that so much of his 
work should be “ gloomy and startling”’, 
and that, in the full flush of success and 
riches, he should have painted scenes of 
horror with such apparent delight. His 
portraiture, as may be seen in the ac- 
companying illustrations, is gigantic in 
its strength, and the “massive” 
shadows and chiaroscuro he learned 
from his early master, Caravaggio of 
the Tenebrosi, characterize a very 
large part of his work. Notwithstand- 
ing his subjects were frequently gross 
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and would never have drawn a second 
glance from the lay observer, the fire of 
his genius infused them all with an 
austere dignity and raised them to 
heights where they remain secure 
marvellous types whose humanity is 
luminous through all their vivid 
strength and isolation. As a painter of 
age and zealotry, Ribera has few equals, 
and the easy firmness and _ solidity 
which mark every stroke of his brush 
have made his portraits, of whatever 
class, stand out with rugged freshness 
and vivacity. 

In the Saint Peter Repentant the 
master has chosen the dramatic 
moment when “Peter went out, weep- 
ing bitterly’, to implore forgiveness. 
The model was undoubtedly a Nea- 
politan fisherman, bearded, middle- 
aged, bronzed by sun and wind, as 
Peter must have been. A red cloak 
which throws the face and figure into 





St. PAuL PREACHING, BY RIBERA. 
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strong contrast against the night, 
covers the right shoulder, and on the 
back of the raised hand appear faint 
but legible traces of the painter’s 
signature. But it is the masterly ren- 
dering of the repentant disciple’s 
troubled conscience that gives the 
work its value in an expression at 
once subtle and _— straightforward. 
Another splendid canvas, the St. Hier- 
onymus of the City Gallery of Berne, 
Switzerland, shows the same model in 
a similar conception. 

Saint Paul Preaching manifests the 
same typically Riberesque character- 
istics of solidity, strength and a tene- 
brous background, but it has the ad- 
dition of an unmistakable kindliness, 
while the features clearly display an 
intelligence and reasoning power the 


Saint Peter lacks. The contrast be- 
tween the two works of the same 
master, perhaps painted at the same 
period, is very striking, even to the 
coloring. Over St. Paul’s broad 
shoulders is draped a cloak of a dark, 
rich yellow, against which the “iron- 
gray’’ of the beard makes a softly 
tinted frame for the lower part of the 
keen, earnest face of the Apostle, while 
the thin and graying locks, hastily 
pushed back in the fervor of oration, 
glow luminously in their dark back- 
ground. Not a stroke of the brush is 
wasted, and the textures of skin, hair 
and robes are rendered with fidelity 
and discernment in each canvas. Both 
these pictures are in the private gallery 
of the Swiss-Italian branch of the 
ancient Guidini family. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES 


By KATHARINE STANLEY-BROWN 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


scene with amused eyes. The little 
girls and the filles de charité begin to 
sing. The music is very high. They 
can not quite reach it, but they try very 
hard indeed. Their eyes do not waver 
from the page, though there is warm 
July sunshine outside. Big white 
clouds sail across a very blue sky. 
Black rooks wheel and caw. The 
towers of Chartres stand calm, im- 


mobile, exultant, above the streets, 
over the calling children and the pass- 
ing carts, alone among the sailing 
clouds. The work of men, now the 
Cathedral, seems a thing unearthly. 
Rained on by ages of rain, warmed by 
centuries of sun, it has become like the 
earth itself. Its soul can never leave it 
now. Beautiful thing, that one only 
needs to see to adore. 
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THE DREAM PICTURES OF MY PEOPLE 


By Laura GILPIN 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


With beauty above me, 
With beauty below me, 
With beauty all around me, may I walk. 


Beautifully my fields to me are restored, 

Beautifully my house to me is restored, 

Beautifully my young wife to me is re- 
stored. 

It is finished in beauty, 

It is finished in beauty.’ * 


“The Corn-Maidens appear leading the 
maiden in her marriage robes. Age 
falls from the old Chief Fire-Priest and he 
joins the maiden, a youth 
‘It ts finished in beauty.’”’ 


It is difficult indeed to give even an 
idea of the subtle beauty and charm of 
this play .... The setting of the 
Mesa Verde, the Cafion, the ancient 
ruin, give an atmosphere that cannot 
be produced on any stage . .. . 
The tinge of reality given by the Indian 
actors is both enhanced and ethere- 
alized by the distance between the 
audience and the stage. It is this, 
perhaps, which gives one the sensation 
of looking down on forgotten ages from 
some far off star. 





THE BEAUTY OF DESIGN AND THE PICTORIAL 
ELEMENT IN STAINED GLASS 


By CLEMENT HEATON 


(Concluded from Page II) 


tecture, and finally in everything else. 
This notion of vulgar inferiority has, 
within three centuries, pretty well 
stripped modern Europe of the color 
decoration it once everywhere pos- 
sessed. The fact that America was 
colonized at the very moment that 
Europe was in this state of chlorosis, 
has led to this country being so also. 
The idea has been widespread that 
color is not only vulgar, but even sin- 
ful, partaking of the lusts of the flesh 
whereas in Palestine the syna- 
gogues and the costumes were every- 
where, as indeed throughout the 
Orient, permeated with color and poly- 
chromatic design—a spiritual, healthy 
necessity of human life. 
The idea that art is only fine art 
when it exhibits the subtilties of 


perspective and of scientific mimicry of 
the forms of nature, really arises from 
this mendacious, inhuman, unnatural 
viewpoint: mendacious, because it is 
the outcome of a lie—a misunderstand- 
ing of both history and nature; in- 
human, because it deprives mankind of 
the continuous ministration of a source 
of pure joy; unnatural, in that it 
ignores what nature teaches us at 
every turn. The appalling aspect of 
modern cities and their interiors is 
largely due to this unhappy mistake; 
for there is no relief from this, even in 
churches and public buildings, for 
there, as everywhere, color, properly 
understood, is absent—despised. 

Are we to go on forever in bondage to 
this absence of understanding? 


*From “Song of the Earth.” Navajo. Arranged from the original by Mrs. Jesse L. Nusbaum. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Dr. Aaron Ember, of Johns Hopkins University, who 
died recently as a result of burns sustained during the 
destruction of his house, is said to have had almost 
ready for publication a manuscript ‘definitely estab- 
lishing, for the first time, a common origin for the 
Egyptian and Israelitish languages”, both of which, 
he believed he could prove, had a common Semitic 
origin. 


Correspondence of The Art News reports the opening 
of an art museum at the Adacemy of Sciences in Kiev, 
the Ukraine. The collection includes 6,000 exhibits. 
Before the war the museum was the property of a 
wealthy family (Kharitonenko) of collectors. Paintings 
by Titian, Rubens, Veronese, Rembrandt and Ve- 
lazquez, a large collection of French XVIIIth century 
works, and a beautiful and important series of Russian 
art works dating from the XIth to the XVth centuries, 
are included in the collection. 


Two anonymous donors have during the last few 
weeks presented Yale University with a fund of 
$1,000,000 for an art museum, which will soon be erected 
on High Street, opposite the present art school. 


Once again the finger of romance writes archae- 
ological records. The Liverpool, England, Institute of 
Archaeology has a concession at Thebes. Workmen 
were recently clearing away debris in a courtyard where 
tombs were known to await exploration, when the 
opening of a mummy pit was disclosed. Back in the 
dim past the XVIIIth Dynasty owner of the pit and 
the three chambers at its foot, was hastily dispossessed. 
What became of him we do not know. But what a 
scene must have followed, for Sir Robert Mond, on 
behalf of the Institute, found that thirty or forty coffins 
of priestesses of Amen-Ra had been thrust into the 
rifled burial chambers. So hurriedly was the work done 
that some of the mummies had been tipped carelessly 
out of their sarcophagi, and the evidence of fear and 
speed was strong. Very little tomb-furniture of the 
expected sort has been found up to date, but fragments 
of papyrus and an amulet in blue glaze partly covered 
with gold about a sixteenth of an inch thick, have led 
the searchers to hope for more detailed material. 


A recent report to the U. S. National Museum from 
H. W. Krieger, who is studying pit-house sites of the 
Klikitat and Yakima Indian settlements in the 
Columbia River basin, indicates that this basin, 
prior to the advent and general use of the horse, was 
among the most thickly settled regions of America. 
The remains of a 500-mile-long series of dwellings 
stretch along both sides of the Columbia from The 
Dalles, Oregon, to the Canadian border. 


The Amphitheatre of Italica, Spain, reproduced on 
this page from photographs by Miss Julia E. Schelling, 
ranks among the largest existing Roman ruins of its 
class. The exterior dimensions of the entire structure 
show the long axis to measure 514 feet, as compared 
with the 615 feet of the Colosseum in Rome, while the 
short axis is 439 feet 6 inches, as compared with the 
510 feet 6 inches of the Roman ruin. Italica, a suburb 
of the great Spanish entrepét, Sevilla, began as a 
Roman outpost. Later it was the birthplace of the 
Roman Emperors Trajan, Hadrian and Theodosius. 





Two VIEWS OF THE ARENA OF THE ROMAN AMPHI- 
THEATRE AT ITALICA (SEVILLA), SPAIN. 


Of the Roman days relatively little is visible. The old 
aqueduct still lifts some of its mighty arches above the 
plain, the amphitheatre, the forum and a few buildings 
have been exhumed, with here and there a bit of the 
ancient city wall, but the Roman municipium itself 
still lies buried and forgotten. 


On May 29 the plaster casts of the statue to be event- 
ually erected in honor of John Ericsson, inventor and 
builder of the Monitor, was unveiled in Washington. 
His Royal Highness, The Crown Prince of Sweden, of 
which country Ericsson was a native, attended the 
unveiling with the Crown Princess. As the Crown 
Prince is one of the foremost archaeologists of Sweden, 
the leading article of the June issue of ART AND ARCH- 
AEOLOGY, translated from the Swedish especially for the 
magazine, was published in his honor. A copy of the 
issue was handsomely bound in crimson Turkey 
morocco, gold-tooled and stamped, and presented to 
the Crown Prince through official channels. Due 
acknowledgment was promptly made to the ,Society 
in the following letter from Captain Gosta Asbrink, 
Private Secretary to His Royal Highness: 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY TO 
H. R. H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN 
May 31, 1926. 

Mr. Arthur Stanley Riggs, 
Director and Editor, 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Octagon Annex, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Riggs: 

I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of 
your letter of May the 28th, transmitting a copy of the 
June issue of The Archaeological Society’s Magazine, 
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“ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY,” to His Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince of Sweden. 

His Royal Highness has directed me to express to you 
and, through you, to The Archaeological Society of 
Washington, his sincere thanks for the beautiful book, 
which I assure you is very much appreciated by him. 

Again thanking you for your courtesy, I am, my 
dear Mr. Riggs, 


Very truly yours, Gosta ASBRINK. 





Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
THE COLONNADED GARDEN CourRT OF WING K. 


French archaeologists have been announced in news 
dispatches as successful, after long effort, in reading 
the Celtic calendar, some two hundred fragments of 
which were found a few years back at Coligny, Aisne. 
The fragments were put together and an “electro” 
made of the whole, which, according to the dispatch, 
made it possible to read the characters, though just 
how is not explained. The scholars engaged in the 
work declare that the Celtic year was 355 days long, 
with months of 30 alternating with others of 29 days 
each, a full extra month being inserted every two and 
a-half years to keep abreast of the solar calendar. 
Further investigation continues, as the readings are not 
yet completed and the names of the months remain to 
be translated. 


Col. P. K. Kozlov, leading an expedition in Mongolia 
on behalf of the Russian Geographical Society, has 
recently uncovered a number of tombs in the valley of 
the Tola river, the contents of which are reported to 
disclose plainly the influence of Greek culture upon 
ancient Mongolian civilization. Images of men and of 
animals were found in the tombs. Other discoveries 
included inscriptions, slabs of granite and other stone 
decorated with Byzantine ornaments, ‘‘obelisks”’ 
similarly carved, and some monastery ruins. Of all the 


finds, that of the tombs is considered the most im- 
pressive, since the Mongols usually exposed their dead 
instead of burying them. 


At one point in the desert a 
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gigantic stone tortoise, ornamented with remarkably 
tasteful geometrical designs, was encountered. 

Le Vie d’Italia announces that after the close of the 
archaeological convention held at Florence beginning 
April 27 to investigate Etruscan antiquities, the Minister 
of Public Instruction invited the delegates and visitors 
to attend an archaeological session in Sardinia, to study 
the archaeological collections in the museums there and 
visit the excavations throughout the island, with 
occasional detours to inspect the picturesque costumes 
of the people. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OPENS NEW WING 

With an impressive reception and much ceremony, 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York recently 
opened its magnificent new wing K, which at least 
equals in impressiveness and attraction the now noted 
American Wing. Describing the new addition, The 
Museum News says: 

“Long lines of a classical gallery lead the eye to the 
green of tall cedars and the rich Pompeian coloring of 
the so-called Roman Garden—a great colonnaded court 
surrounding parterres and shrubberies set out with 
sculpture in marble and bronze, with a basin and 
fountain in the center—such a garden (except as to 
scale) as in the earlier days of the Empire a Roman 
art-lover might have planned for his villa. It is not a 
reproduction. The court is composed of homogeneous 
elements from different sources, the colors being copied 
from originals in Pompeii and neighboring towns. The 
fine marble floor of the colonnade, true mosaic in 
black-and-cream, was made in New York. The plants 
in the garden, where it was meant that a strictly archae- 
ological flora should flourish, represent a compromise 
with the climate and the law which made it necessary 
to replace Italian cypresses with the red cedars of New 
England. But the spirit of the place is authentic. The 
court fulfills the three-fold purpose of those who 
planned it—‘to show Greek and Roman works in some- 
thing like the setting and atmosphere in which they 
were seen in antiquity; to illustrate the important part 
that color plays in classical architecture; and to offer 
the visitor some place where he can rest and meditate 
undisturbed by any sound save the tranquil plashing of 
water.’ 

“Roman antiquities have been arranged in the colon- 
nades on three sides of the court, and on the fourth 
some of the finest things from the Greek collection. In 
the large gallery opening from the garden on the east, 
the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote antiquities is for the 
first time adequately shown. The new installation 
gives the importance they deserve to two fine sarcophagi 
which can now be appreciated for their traces of color. 
In a small gallery to be devoted to antiquities from the 
excavations at Sardis, there is at present shown only 
one mighty Ionic capital and other parts of a column 
from the temple of Artemis, dating from the middle of 
the fourth century B. C. A companion gallery con- 
tains the department’s collection of jewelry and other 
precious metals. The Museum’s collection of American 
sculpture is now brought together in two large galleries 
opening from the south end of the court. 

“On the second floor of the wing, in accordance with 
the terms of the original bequest, the Altman Collec- 
tion [of paintings] has been installed in seven galleries, 
against the five assigned it in the old location. A series 
of rather small rooms, intimate in feeling, afford an 
ideal place for the display of prints. The remaining ten 
galleries of this floor are devoted to decorative arts. 
The especial gem of this section is the sumptuous early 
XVIIIth century Venetian bedroom from the Palazzo 
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Sagredo, which has waited twenty years for display. 
Last spring in Venice the Museum secured certain 
rare pieces of Venetian lacquer furniture which have 
just the note of gaiety to complete this delightful 
room.” 


“Qéedovras va roToPerhooupe mia TWvevparixy mpakn, o” eva 
ayvd dSbvauouerptxov ériredo, AGgou mp@ra, ya va 77 
Siagwrigouvne éowrepixa pati kaiioroprxa,’’ is the curious 
beginning of a large paper-bound pamphlet recently 
sent out widely by Mr. Angelos Sikelios of Delphi, 
Greece. The brochure is printed in Greek, French, 
English, Italian and German, and invites the attention 
of the reader to a combination of gymnastic games and 
a representation of Aeschylus’ drama, ‘‘ Prometheus 
Bound’. The exact date has not been set for the 
festival, but it will probably be sometime during May 
of 1927, when Mr. Sikelios and his assistants will en- 
deavor to show the world, as he states in his announce- 
ment, that he is “‘ wishing to place a spiritual action ona 
pure dynemometrical level, after having followed, in 
order to elucidate it esoterically and historically,’’ and 
so on ae 
Dr. Reisner’s Harvard-Boston Museum Expedition, 
at work on the tomb in the pyramid area at Ghizeh, 
has made steady progress. The identity of the sarco- 
phagus has now been established as that of Queen 
Hetepet-Heres of the blood royal of the Third Dynasty. 
She was in all probability the mother of King Cheops, 
one of the Queens of Senefru, and a daughter of that 
monarch’s immediate predecessor, King Nefer-ka-Ra 
Huni, the last of the IIId, or Memphian, Dynasty. In 
the tomb chamber Dr. Reisner discovered a considerable 
mass of faience inlays, blue and black in gold settings or 
frames, and many solid gold hieroglyphics once set in 
ebony and decorating the back of aroyal chair. After 
great difficulties, due to the decay of the wood, the hiero- 
glyphics were finally read. They gave the Queen’s 
titles, and showed that she had attained the highest 
position possible to a woman, as daughter, wife and 
mother of ruling sovereigns. Dr. Reisner at the time 
of his report anticipated raising the lid of the sarcopha- 
gus sometime during June. As in the case of other 
tombs, much of the wooden furniture has completely 
disintegrated and the golden shell of its decorations 
alone remains intact; but it is believed satisfactory 
reconstructions can be made. 

June 15 eighty new paintings by Professor Nicholas 
Roerich were placed on exhibition in the new Helena 
Roerich wing of the Roerich Museum in New York. 
The works are in several series which Prof. Roerich 
painted in Kashmir, Gulmarg and Little Thibet. One 
series (‘‘ Banners of the East’’) depicts the great teachers 
of the world, each in a moment of illumination, among 
them being Moses, Muhammad, Buddha, Confucius, 
and Lao Tsze. The Roerich Museum is unique in that 
it contains only the paintings of Prof. Roerich, which 
number more than 600. The recent Roerich art expe- 
dition to Asia was undertaken for the purpose of bring- 
ing a more complete knowledge of the beauties of 
Eastern art to the Occident. 


From the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research we take the following notes of current activi- 
ties: 

The School in Jerusalem will engage in two excava- 
tions the coming season: at Tell en-Nasbeh to the north 
of Jerusalem in coéperation with Dean Badé of the 
Pacific School of Religion, and at the supposed site of 
Kiriath-sepher in Judah, in coéperation with President 
Kyle of the Xenia Seminary. The funds for these 


operations have been secured by these respective 
gentlemen. Professor Chiera is busily engaged in 
preparing the results of his excavations for publication. 
These results are proving far more interesting and im- 
portant than could have been expected at first, in both 
their philological and ethical import. The seals alone 
will offer a remarkable chapter in old Assyrian art. 
Part of the philological work will be undertaken by Dr. 
E. Speiser of Pennsylvania. 


AN ADDITIONAL HONOR FOR PROF. W. H. 
HOLMES 

Professor William Henry Holmes, Art Editor of Art 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY, and one of the very foremost figures 
in American archaeology for many years, was recently 
the recipient of an additional honor in his election 
by “enthusiastic, unanimous acclaim’’ to honorary 
membership in the French Alpine Club. The Club’s 
President, M. S. Régaud, in his letter of announcement, 
says: ‘‘The General Assembly of the F. A. C. has 
desired to honor in your person the man of science who 
has devoted his entire life to the study of the moun- 
tains, of their phenomena and of their beauties. 
M. de Margerie, president of the Commission of 
Scientific Works of the F. A. C., in recalling all your 
titles before my colleagues, moved our feelings by the 
remembrance of all the great and fine things you have 
accomplished. We have not forgotten the beautiful 
panorama of the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado which 
appeared in our Annual some fifty years ago.”’ 

The minute of the Society recording Prof. Holmes’s 
election is as follows in translation: 

FRENCH ALPINE CLUB 
General Assembly of Sunday, March 25, 1926 

““M. Emm. de Margerie submitted to the Assembly 
for election as honorary members of the French 
Alpine Club, the names of Messrs. W. H. Holmes, of 
Washington (United States), and Maurice Lugeon, of 
Lausanne (Switzerland). 

‘The former, in spite of his advanced age—he was 
born in 1846—is still at the present time Keeper of the 
Gallery of the Fine Arts in the Museum of Washington, 
after a career devoted entirely to art and science; that 
is to say, in some measure an American Schrader. 

“By turns, or rather simultaneously, draughtsman, 
geologist, explorer, archeologist, he was connected for 
many years, first with the Survey of the Territories, 
directed by Dr. Hayden, then with the Federal Geo- 
logical Service and with the Bureau of Ethnology. 

“We are indebted to him for magnificent drawings 
representing the region of the Rocky Mountains under 
all its aspects. Moreover, he is the principal author 
of an atlas of the Colorado, published nearly a half 
century ago, and which remains one of the master- 
pieces of the cartography of the New World. But his 
greatest title to glory is in having revealed to the 
public, in plates of marvellous exactitude, the splendors 
of the Grand Cafion, unsuspected up to his time. The 
members of the French Alpine Club have also been able 
to admire in one of our old Annuals, more than forty 
years ago, the reproduction of one of his panoramas, 
due to the ever so faithful talent of Lieut. Col. Prudent, 

“e 


“The election of Messrs. Holmes and Lugeon, put 
to the vote, was adopted by acclamation.” 
“(A true copy: 
‘EMM. DE MARGERIE)”’ 
Gratifying as this honor is to all members of the 
Archaeological Society of Washington, and to the in- 
numerable friends of the recipient, it is also worth 
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remembering that Professor Holmes is not without 
honor in his own country. The value of his achieve- 
ments in geology is attested by the fact that two im- 
portant mountains in the far west have been named for 
him. 

SPAIN OFFERS ARCHAEOLOGICAL PRIZES 

United States Ambassador to Spain Ogden H. Ham- 
mond has sent to the Department of State the follow- 
ing letter, which explains itself: 

Madrid, May 12, 1926. 
The Honorable 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington. 
Sir: 

At the particular request of the Duke of Alba, one 
of the most progressive men in Spain, I have been 
asked to forward the enclosed notice to the State De- 
partment regarding two prizes of 10,000 pesetas each, 
to be awarded by the Grandees of Spain. It is hoped 
that through the agency of the Department of State 
the attention of writers in the United States will be 
called to this competition, the intention being to arouse 
interest in Spain in the United States and to bring 
about more friendly cultural relations between the two 
countries. 

I venture to express the hope that it will be possible 
for the Department to transmit the enclosures to in- 
terested organizations in the United States, as such 
action would be greatly appreciated by many of the 
leading men of Spain. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
OGDEN H. HAMMOND. 

The official announcement of the prizes and the 
exact nature of the contest follows. All who intend to 
compete should particularly note that manuscripts 
must be written in Spanish, not in English. ‘The text: 

AuTtHors’ Prize OF THE GRANDEES OF SPAIN 

The Grandees of Spain have announced the following 
com petitions: 

Competition of 1928. A prize of 10,000 pesetas for 
the best unpublished historical and archaeological work 
in the Spanish language, concerning one or more of the 
castles located in Spain. 

The period for submission of the work for the compe- 
tition expires February 1, 1928, and the award will be 
made before May 1st of that year. 

Competition of 1930. Unpublished works in Spanish 
entering the competition for the 10,000 pesetas for this 
year shall relate to the Viceroyaliies of New Spain 
| Mexico] or of Peru. 

The period for submission of such works will expire 
February 1, 1930, and the award will be made before May 
1st of the same year. 

Competitors must submit their work under a nom de 
plume to His Excellency the Duke of Fernan Nufiez, 
Dean of the Grandees, Calle de Santa Isabel, No. 42, 
Madrid, and in a separate envelope, sealed with wax, 
must be sent the same nom de plume with the name of the 
author or authors, together with address. . 

His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador, Don Juan 
Riano, when asked to add something to the announce- 
ment, expressed his gratification regarding the con- 
tests, and hoped they might materially add to the cor- 
diality of the relations between the two peoples. ‘‘ The 
old notion that Spain is the land of mafiana,’’ added 
his Excellency, ‘‘was exploded years ago. The Spain 
of today is alert, progressive, happy and busy with the 
sort of activity in practical things you Americans un- 
derstand so well. We have torn down our old hotels and 
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built splendid new ones, full of baths and the conven- 
iences every American is accustomed to at home. We 
have cut ten or fifteen miles of windings out of the 
Guadalquivir river and dredged a great canal which 
enables big passenger steamers to go right to the docks 
in Sevilla, the heart of Andalucia. The prosperity of 
the country reaches both up and down and touches all 
classes. Everything has been improved, modernized. 
Yet all this has been accomplished without changing 
the old delightful calm and spirit of the country. 
Tourists and serious students alike may go to Spain now 
confident of finding the best of everything—cooking, 
cleanliness, comfort and convenience. Except on un- 
trodden trails, travel, lodging and food are as good as 
they are anywhere in the world, and the prices are very 
moderate. I hope many Americans will qualify for 
these important contests. Spain will greet them 
heartily, and as the disposition is to throw all archives 
and records open to inspection, they may count upon 
receiving all the help needed. To the vacation travelers 
who come with less serious purpose, I can only say that 
Spain will be very glad to see them, and everything 
possible will be done for their benefit and pleasure.”’ 


Professor Raymond Dougherty of Goucher College 
has recently been appointed to fill the post vacated at 
Yale by the death of Prof. Albert T. Clay, who was 
Professor of Assyriology and Babylonian Literature, 
and curator of the University’s Babylonian collections. 
Prof. Dougherty is at present in Palestine, but will 
return to the United States in September. 

It is announced that the 214th Annual Fiesta of 
Santa Fe will be held during the week of August 4 to 7 
inclusive. In this Fiesta, which is sponsored by the 
School of American Research of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, the people of Santa Fe and 
vicinity celebrate an historic past and invite as par- 
ticipants ‘‘all who believe with them that ‘ Tomorrow is 
the Flower of all its Yesterdays’ ”’ 

The Twenty-fifth Annual International Exhibition 
of Paintings to be held by the Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburgh will open October 14 and close December 5. 
It is anticipated that the exhibits will be of even more 
than usual importance. 

Rev. Dr. M. G. Kyle—who, incidentally, was one of 
Prof. William H. Holmes’s early pupils many years 
ago—head of the Xenia Theological Seminary, has 
reported to the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search on his current excavations at Kirjath-Sepher, 
-alestine. Prof. Kyle says he has partly uncovered 
“the best preserved and most typical of old Canaanite 
cities’, whose history dates from about the year 2,000 
B. C., in the Bronze Age, or earlier, down to about 
600 B. C. 

“It thus covers every Canaanite period,’ Prof. 
Kyle reports, ‘from the Twelfth Dynasty and the 
whole of Israelite history from Conquest to Exile. We 
have at the gateway clearly five periods of building 
and rebuilding, one Early Bronze, two Middle and Late 
Bronze, and two Israelite. The city was burned at 
least three times, once about 1700 B. C. (during the 
Hyksos invasion?), once by Othniel, at the Hebrew 
Conquest, and at last by Nebuchadnezzar. There 
was a magnificent wall of Canaanite work now topped 
by Israelite work, from 35 to 40 feet in height, about 
30 feet of it revetment, built against the precipitous 
side of the mountain, and then the parapet, whose 
height we can not gauge, as it is all thrown down. 
There is a unique plumbing system for a water tank in 
the great tower at the east gate. The tank is concrete 
or heavy plaster and a stone pipe ot three-inch bore 
leads to it.” 
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GLOSSARY 


In accordance with previous announcements, and 
following the initial instalment printed in the last issue 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, the Glossary continues its 
serial publication. It is hoped that friends will send 
the editor contributions of words, either with or without 
definitions. Such contributors are asked to remember 
that no contributions can be acknowledged or returned. 
If in due course the terms do not appear in their proper 
alphabetical position, it will be because they have 
already been defined, are not suited to inclusion, or 
will appear later in the Addenda. 


A (Continued from June) 


A-chaem’e=nes”: Xerxes’ brother, an early Persian 
king; founder of the Achaemenid dynasty which 
produced Cyrus and ended with Alexander, 330 B. C. 

Ach"ae=men‘i=an: (1) a Persian of the period covered 
by the Achaemenid dynasty; (2) the Cuneiform 
language of that period, marking the second level of 
development. 

Ach’ae=men‘i-dae: 
Alexander. 

A=chae’us: a Greek tragic poet of the latter half of the 
Vth century, B. C. 

A=cha’‘ia: one of the provinces of Morea. See Achaea. 

A-cha’tes: in the Afneid, Aeneas’s faithful friend: 
hence, any devoted friend or adherent. 

A=che’an: (1) a native of Achaea, Greece; (2) a Greek; 
(3) pertaining to the province or to the Achean 
League; (4) the A. League, a confederation of 
several cities of Achaea, dissolved by Alexander, 
again established, and finally destroyed by Rome. 

a=chech’: in Eg. mythol., a monster part bird, part 
lion. 

Ach’e=lo’us: (1) the classic name of the Aspropotamos 
(river) of Greece; (2) a river deity. 

Ach’e=ron: (1) one of the seven rivers of Hades, and so 
Hades or the Inferno itself; (2) one of a number of 
rivers, probably the present Phanari in Epirus, which 
traverse the marshes of Acherusia, believed by the 
ancients to connect with Hades. 

Ach’e-ron’tic: (1) pertaining to Acheron; 
gloomy, forbidding, hellish; (2) moribund. 

Ach"e=ru’si=a: one of a number of Greek swamps or 
boggy lakes believed by classic writers to connect 
with the infernal regions. 

A-cheu'lisan: (1) in Anthropol, 
glacial period in N. France; 
artifacts made by 
period. 

Ach"il-le’an: like Achilles; hence, angry, 
ageous and invulnerable. 

Ach"il=le’id: that portion of Homer’s 
recounts the deeds of Achilles. 

A-chil’les: a Gr. hero, invulnerable save in the r. heel, 
which alone was not dipped in the Styx; the son of 
Peleus and Thetis, killed by Paris at Troy. 

a-cic’u-lus: (acicle): in Ro. antiquity, a head-dress 
pin. 

a=cin’a=ces: a very short, broad-bladed Persian sword 
or large dagger. 

A’cis: (1) in Gr. mythol., the shepherd killed by Poly- 
phemus because he loved Galatea; (2) the Sicilian 
river derived from his blood. 

a’co=co’tl: the long reed flute of the Mexican Indians, 
played by inhalation. 

a=-con’ti-um: (1) a dart of —_ times, hurled by 
means of the amentum, q. v.; (2) throwing the javelin: 
one of the 5 trials of the pentathlon. 


the Persian dynasty of Cyrus- 


hence, 


denoting the second 
(2) characterization of 
prehistoric man during that 


swift, cour- 


Iliad which 


ac”ous=mat’ic: a willing hearer or learner, as, one of 
the acousmatic disciples of Pythagoras. 

Ag=cris’i=us: king of Argos and father of Danae. 

ac”ro=chi-ris’mus: in classic Greece, a wrestling bout 
characterized by hand-grips. 

A’cro Cosrin’thus: a lofty 
Corinth, Greece. 

ac’ro-lith: in Gr. art, a statue with wooden body, 
stone head and extremities, and textile draperies. 

A’cron: a physician of Sicily, reputed to have van- 
quished the plague at Athens during the Vth cen- 
tury, B.C. 

a=croph’o=ny: in the development of writing, the em- 
ployment of the pictorial likeness of an object to 
present the sound of the initial letter of the word; 
as, the determinative hieroglyph for eagle to give 
the sound of the first letter of the Eg. word for eagle. 

a=crop’o=-lis: (1) a fortified height for refuge and de- 
fensive purposes above a city; (2) Acropolis: the 
fortress of Athens; (3) any refuge from danger, if 
upon a height. 

ac”ro=sto'li-um: in ancient Gr. naval architecture, 
the figurehead or other sculptured ornament at bow 
or stern of a vessel. 

ac”ro=te’ri-um: in Arch., a small pedestal or carved 
ornament erected upon the apex of a structure, or at 
the extremity of the pediment; sometimes designed to 
support a statue or other figure. 

Ac=tae’on: in Gr. Myth., the hunter transformed by 
Diana into a stag (for watching her at her bath), and 
torn to pieces by his own hounds. 


rock fortification near 


The words below all appear in the articles contained 
in this number. Each will appear in its proper alpha- 
betical position later, fully defined and accented. 


ambry: In Eccl. Arch., a small cupboard or wall- 
niche either near or in the altar itself, to contain the 
vessels and other articles used in the services. 

arris: In Arch., an edge or ridge, as, the external angle 
between two grooves of a fluted column. 

Aurignacian: the fifth subdivision of Palaeolithic man. 

breccia: variously colored rocks composed of angular 
particles fixed in a containing medium or matrix of 
the same or different origin. 

caens-stone: a soft, easily-worked white building- 
stone of the type made familiar by the quarries near 
Caen, Normandy, France. 

impost: in Arch., the plane in which an arch rises from 
its support, often distinguished by a slab or an orna- 
mental molding. 

kisi: in Ethnol., a temporary shelter used by certain 
Indian tribes of the southwestern United States. 

Mousterian: the name given to the 4th subdivision of 
Palaeolithic man; also to artifacts of the type first 
discovered in the cave of Le Moustier in the Dor- 
dogne, France. 

Neanderthal: marked by or similar to the character- 
istics of the skull of the N. Man, found in 1857 in the 
N. Valley, Prussia. 

Palaeolithic: (1) the primitive Stone Age, char- 
acterized by _ unpolished, unfinished tools and 
other artifacts; (2) belonging to that period. 

piscina: (1) in Eccl. Arch.,a small stone basin or font, 
usually niched; (2) a basin in a small alcove or niche 
where the chalice is washed after communion; (3) in 
general Arch., a large outdoor pool for swimming or 
decorative purposes; (4) in Archaeol., a fish-pond at- 
tached or belonging to a villa or temple. 

Tenebrosi: an Italian school of naturalists in painting, 
imitators of Caravaggio, noted for the heaviness of 
their chiaroscuro effects. 
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The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. A 
Description of its Structure and Decoration, 
by Ernest Tatham Richmond, F. R. I. B. A., 
Consulting Architect to the Noble Sanctuary 
in Jerusalem. Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch, New York, 1924. Pp. x, III. 
28 color plates, 4o illustrations. Quarto. $42 
net. 

This book could only have been written since 
the world war. The British mandate gives 
every facility for archaeological research in 
Palestine, of which the author has availed 
himself, thus producing a fine piece of scholarly 
work. The Dome of the Rock is the name of 
the Mohammedan sanctuary or mosque, 
which covers the rock in the southeast part of 
Jerusalem usually called Mount Zion. This 
rock is 58 feet long, 44 feet wide and from 4 
to 6 feet high. It has many religious associa- 
tions and is sacred alike to Jews, Christians 
and Mohammedans. 

The Dome of the Rock was erected about 
691 A. D., and has been several times restored. 
In form an octagon, the structure measures 
66 feet 7 inches on each side. The outer walls 
are covered with marble as high as the window 
sills. Above this point the covering is porce- 
lain tile beautifully colored. The windows 
have colored glass. Passages from the Koran 
like a frieze encircle the building. The dome 
is made of wood and on the outside is covered 
with lead. On the inside it is ornamented 
with gilded and painted plaster work. The 
interior is divided into three circular aisles 
by piers and columns, the former covered 
with marbles, while the shafts of the columns 
are marble monoliths differing in form, height 
and color. All have gilded capitals. The 
sacred rock occupies the center of the structure 
and is directly under the dome. The floor is 
largely of white marble slabs, but in part is 
also made of tesselated work in black, white, 
yellow and brown. Four entrances pierce the 
facing walls at the four cardinal points. 

The author has described the various parts 
of the building as only a past master in archi- 
tecture can. It was necessary to know the 
actual condition of the edifice in order that all 
needful repairs and restorations could be made. 
In the seven chapters the following topics are 
discussed: I. The Character and Condition 
of the Structure. II. The External Decora- 
tion. III. The Lead Covering of the Dome 
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Octagon Wall. IV. The Internal Decoration. 
V. The Original Windows and Terraces of the 
former Mosaic Covering to the Outer Walls. 
VI. The Porches. VII. Inscriptions on the 
Tiles. 

The largest part of the volume, pp. 23-76, is 
devoted to the external decoration which, 
naturally, has suffered most from rain, heat, 
cold, wind, earthquake and souvenir seekers. 
Much space is given to the tiles, numbering 
4,500, which have been injured more than any 
other part. They are classified into six periods. 
The illustrations, numbering sixty-eight, are 
unusually fine. There is a full index and a 
bibliography. The wide margins, large type, 
thick paper, and stout binding give the book 
that excellence which we expect in works com- 
ing from the Oxford University Press. 

GEORGE S. DUNCAN. 

Taos Indians. By Blanche C. Grant. Pp. 
128. 31 illustrations. Santa Fe New Mexi- 
can Publishing Corp., Santa Fe, N. M., 1925. 

Confessedly, Miss Grant writes solely of 
Taos Indians. And the last paragraph of 
her Foreword begins thus: ‘‘Crowded into 
a pit are the scholars, the Indian has the 
stage. It is his legends, traditions and his- 
toric facts I have tried faithfully to present.”’ 
On page 10 she calls attention to the fact 
that students of aboriginal cultures—one would 
suppose them best able to judge—are “ unwil- 
ling to follow Indian tradition entirely”. In 
this she is correct. Anthropologists are gen- 
erally agreed that, as a basis for recorded 
history, Indian traditions are untrustworthy. 
They lose essential detail in two or three gener- 
ations; beyond that they become vague and 
indefinite. 

To infer a close relationship between the 
Chinese and the Taos Indians or to suggest 
that the latter may be descended from the 
Maya of Yucatan is merely to repeat common 
misinformation prepared for the daily press by 
pseudoscientists. To publish records of the 
trial, in 1682, of a Taos Indian who preferred 
his own religion to that of the priests; to quote 
from those who have more recently men- 
tioned Taos in their writings, is to perform a 
distinct service to the average traveler. 

Miss Grant’s booklet is well illustrated and 
doubtless will be much read in Taos. 

Nein M. Jupp. 
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Rome of the Kings, An Archaeological Setting 
for Livy and Vergil, by Ida Thallon Hill. Pp. 
xii, 256. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
1925. $3. 


It has come to be axiomatic that if you dig 
almost anywhere in the lands that border the 
Mediterranean, you will find the remains of 
prehistoric man and arte facts and monuments 
of early times. The approximate dating of 
early times in Egypt and Mesopotamia has 
given figures at which archaeologists of other 
Midland Sea countries can aim. Pre-hellenic 
Greece with its Minoan and Mycenean civiliza- 
tions took its place in the ancient historic 
world a quarter of a century ago, and Crete 
now discloses a culture that goes back almost 
as far as the earliest days in Egypt. A few 
years later Asia Minor, with its Hittite civiliza- 
tion, took its proper place in those far distant 
times. For many years research in Italy has 
made great strides. Below the stratum of the 
Italic peoples, who as waves of invaders are 
exactly comparable to the Hellenes who rolled 
down over the Balkan peninsula, there are 
other strata of civilization. The names Terra- 
maricoli, Villa-Nova, Ligures, Veneti, Siculi 
are only beginning to find a place on the pages 
of history. Researches in Italy have been 
made for the most part by Italian archae- 
ologists and the results, many of which are 
even yet unpublished, are scattered widely in 
different Italian periodicals. 

One of the best things, therefore, about the 
book here under review is that it takes the 
regal period of early Rome and gives it the 
archaeological setting it needs to fill in and to 
illuminate the dim sketches of early Roman 
history left in mythology, family annals, 
religious observances, and other ill- or mis- 
understood vestiges of the past. 

Ida Thallon Hill, formerly a professor of 
history at Vassar College, and now the wife 
of the Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, brings to her 
Rome of the Kings archaeological knowledge, 
historical perspective, and a rare enthusiasm 
for her subject. She has set bounds to it, 
very sensibly. The book claims to be an 
archaeological setting for Livy and Vergil, and 
it is a work which both teacher and student of 
Roman history or Latin will use with pleasure 
and profit. Perhaps the two chapters, 


“Etruria and its Early Inhabitants’’ (VI) and 
“Museums Illustrative of the Prehistoric 
Period”’ (VIII), will be the most interesting to 
the teacher, but for the student and for the 
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casual cultivated reader the entire book will 
prove to be fascinating. 

Of course there are some minor mistakes, 
but they make small difference. ‘There are 
many controversial matters touched upon, but 
Mrs. Hill has handled them with skill. It is a 
didascalic book without being a bit didactic. 
Rome of the Kings is a timely addition to our 
classical repertory, and the author will cer- 
tainly reap the reward she deserves. 

R. V. D. MAGorFFINn. 

A Century of Excavation in Palestine. By 
R. A. S. Macalister. Pp. 335. 34 plates. 
Religious Tract Society, London; Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 1925. $3.50. 

Doctor Macalister, now Professor of Celtic 
Archeology in the University of Dublin, was 
for seven years Director of the excavations of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund at the ancient 
Canaanite city of Gezer, the results of which 
he published in three large volumes entitled 
The Excavation of Geszer. For the last two 
years he has been Director of the excavations 
on the Temple Mount at Jerusalem, which 
have disclosed remains of the City of David 
and of the earlier Jebusite stronghold. No 
man is more competent than he to speak 
with authority on matters of Palestinian 
archeology. This new volume from his pen, 
accordingly, will be welcomed by all students 
of the Bible and of ancient history. 

The first chapter gives a succinct account 
of the history of exploration in Palestine 
from the time of the earliest Christian pilgrims, 
down through the work of the British, German 
and Austrian Exploration Funds, to the most 
recent British and American excavations. 
The second chapter shows that the first result 
of exploration was the determination of the 
exact location of the cities and towns men- 
tioned in antiquity, and of the local sites in 
larger cities such as Jerusalem. As a result of 
this work we now have fairly reliable maps 
both of Palestine and of Jerusalem in all 
periods of history. The third chapter discusses 
the new light on the political history of the 
country derived from the inscriptions. The 
fourth chapter describes in similar fashion the 
yield of archeology for the history of civiliza- 
tion, and the fifth the bearing of archeology 
on the history of the Canaanite and of the 
Hebrew religion. 

This book can be cordially recommended as 
the most reliable and up-to-date popular hand- 
book on the archeology of Palestine. 

LEWIS BAYLES PATON. 
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English Illuminated Manuscripts from the 
Xth to the XIIIth Century. By Eric G. Millar, 
FE. S. A., Assistant in the Department of Manu- 
scripts, British Museum. Pp. xii, 148. 100 
full-page plates. Frontispiece in five-color collo- 
type. Super-Royal Quarto. G. van O0est & 
Co., Paris and Brussels, 1926. £5, 5s. 

In the special department of archaeology 
to which the imposing volume at hand belongs, 
namely, palaeography, public interest has been 
greatly increased and rendered somewhat more 
intelligent in recent years by the careful display 
of valuable MSS. in the principal museums 
here and abroad, to say nothing of exhibits 
maintained by private societies and individuals. 

Mr. Millar, by virtue of his post in the 
British Museum, has had personal access to all 
the important MSS. there, and contact with 
those in the principal Continental centres. 
In consequence of these opportunities he -has 
been able to secure as illustrations for his text, 
facsimiles of 100 of the most important il- 
luminated MSS. in Europe. The service thus 


rendered palaeographers is considerable, for 
while there is little that is either new or start- 
ling in the text, the compilation of both the 
outstanding examples and a highly intelligent 
and critical summary of the characteristics and 
peculiarities of English work in the three cen- 


turies considered makes his bulky volume as 
compact as it is encyclopaedic. 

Dividing his theme into definite periods for 
the sake of convenience, and limiting its scope 
to three centuries for lack of space to consider 
a longer period, Mr. Millar distinguishes 
clearly between truly English MSS. and those 
of Celtic origin. From about the year 700 
to the end of the IXth century all the MSS. 
produced, including the great Lindisfarne 
Gospels, are Celtic in character, with occa- 
sional illuminations showing foreign influence. 
“In no case,’ says Mr. Millar, ‘‘owing to 
the Danish invasions, can this Hiberno-Saxon 
School be shown to have had any direct influ- 
ence upon the later English productions.”’ 

The main divisions of the Winchester School 

to which belong all the most important 
MSS., and which, more than any other, was 
responsible for the development of minia- 
turists and illuminators—are set down by the 
author as: ‘‘(1) the more sumptuous examples, 
containing miniatures and elaborate borders 
in gold and colors; (2) those in which the orna- 


mentation is confined to delicate pen-drawings 
in outline, sometimes lightly tinted, on back- 
grounds of plain vellum; (3) those in which the 
two styles of decoration occur side by side. 
In all three it is the extraordinary vitality of 
draughtsmanship that is the outstanding 
feature, completely outweighing the obvious 
anatomical faults. ... The features show a 
great variety of expression, and the bodies are 
full of energy. The three detailed 
chapters cover (I) ‘‘From the Tenth Century 
to the Norman Conquest’’; (II) ‘‘From the 
Norman Conquest to A. D. 1230’; (III) ‘‘ The 
Thirteenth Century’. Text and illustrations 
alike are splendidly reproduced. 


The Technique of Water Colour Painting. 
By L. Richmond and J. Littlejohns. Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., New York, 1926. 
$6.00. 

Fifty years ago there was issued in England, 
if the writer is not mistaken, a series of little 
pamphlets with yellow covers which dealt 
with the technique of painting and drawing. 
In that day there were comparatively few art 
schools in this country and very little oppor- 
tunity for instruction. Later on this field 
was taken over by two or three periodicals 
issued monthly, “The Art Amateur’, ‘The 
Art Interchange”’ and “ Vouga’s’’, all of which 
purported to give the amateur instruction in 
his or her own home. Undoubtedly they did 
assist many to secure a crude idea of the sub- 
jects with which they dealt. In this later day, 
with the multiplication of art schools, these 
publications have disappeared and there is 
little to take their place. Yet there are many 
who have not the time or the opportunity of 
attending classes who feel the urge within 
themselves for artistic expression. For such 
this book on the technique of water color paint- 
ing will prove of value. Not only does its 
text treat of various methods and of technical 
means but each step is admirably illustrated 
by a plate in color. Furthermore, no one par- 
ticular way is advocated. If the reader wishes 
to use the dry method he is told how; if he 
prefers, however, the granulated wash or the 
scraping out process or the employment of 
body color he is duly informed. No one can 
become an artist by reading a book, but un- 
doubtedly such a book as this can assist toward 
that end. LEILA MECHLIN. 














